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Plea for a Truce between Capital 
and Labor 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Broadcast from Washington, D. C., September 30th, 


Y Friends: 
Three months have passed since I talked with 
you shortly after the adjournment of the Congress. 
Tonight I continue that report, though, because of the 
shortness of time, I must defer a number of subjects to a 
later date. 

Recently the most notable public questions that have 
concerned us all have had to do with industry and labor, 
and, with respect to these, certain developments have taken 
place which I consider of importance. 

I am happy to report that after years of uncertainty, 
culminating in the collapse of the Spring of 1933, we are 
‘bringing order out of the old chaos with a greater cer- 
tainty of the employment of labor at a reasonable wage 
and of more business at a fair profit. “These governmental 
and industrial developments hold promise of new achieve- 
ments for the nation. 

Men may differ as to the particular form of govern- 
mental activity with respect to industry and business, but 
nearly all are agreed that private enterprise in times such 
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as these cannot be lett without assistance and without rea- 
sonable safeguards lest it destroy not only itself but also 
our processes of civilization. 

The underlying necessity for such activity is index as 
strong now as it was years ago when Elihu Root said the 
following very significant words: 

“Instead of the give-and-take of free individual con- 
tract, the tremendous power of organization has combined 
great aggregations of capital in enormous industrial estab- 
lishments working through vast agencies of commerce and 
employing great masses of men in movements of production 
and transportation and trade, so great in the mass that each 
individual concerned in them is quite ijk ps himself. 

“The relations between the employer and the phn Die 
between the owners of aggregated capital and the units of 
organized labor, between the small producer, the smal! 
trader, the consumer, and the great transporting and manu- 
facturing and distributing agencies, all present new ques- 
tions for the solution of which the old reliance upon the 
free action of individual wills appears quite inadequate. 
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“And in many directions the intervention of that or- 
vanized control which we call government seems necessary 
to produce the same result of justice and right conduct 
which obtained through the attrition of individuals before 
the new conditions arose.” . 

It was in this spirit thus described by Secretary Root 
that we approached our task of reviving private enterprise 
in March, 1933. Our first problem was, of course, the 
banking situation, because, as you know, the banks had col- 
Some banks could not be saved, but the great ma- 
jority of them, either through their own resources or with 
vovernment aid, have been restored to complete public con- 


lapsed. 


This has given safety to millions of depositors in 
these banks. 

Closely following this great constructive effort we have, 
through various Federal agencies, saved debtors and credi- 
tors alike in many other fields of enterprise, such as loans 
on farm mortgages and home mortgages; loans to the rail- 
roads and insurance companies, and, finally, help for home 
owners and industry itself. 

In all of these efforts the government has come to the 
assistance of business and with the full expectation that the 
money used by the government to assist these enterprises 
will eventually be repaid. It believes it will be. 

The second step we have taken in the restoration of 
normal business enterprises has been to clean up thoroughly 
unwholesome conditions in the field of investment. In this 
we have had assistance from many bankers and_ business 
men, most of whom recognize the past evils in the banking 
system, in the sale of securities, in the deliberate encour- 
agement of stock gambling, in the sale of unsound mort- 
gages and in many other ways in which the public lost 
billions of dollars. “They saw that without changes in the 
policies and methods of investment there could be no re- 
covery of public confidence in the security of savings. 

The country now enjoys the safety of bank savings 
under the new banking laws, the careful checking of new 
securities under the Securities Act and the curtailment of 
rank stock speculation through the Securities Exchange Act. 

I sincerely hope that as a result people will be dis- 
couraged in unhappy efforts to get rich quick by speculating 
in securities. “The average person almost always loses. 
Only a very small minority of the people of this country 
believe in gambling as a substitute for the old philosophy 
of Benjamin Franklin that the way to wealth is through 
work. 

In meeting the problem of industrial recovery the chief 
agency of the government has been the National Recovery 
Administration. Under its guidance, trade and industries 
covering over 90 per cent of all industrial employes have 
adopted codes of fair competition, which have been ap- 
proved by the President. 

Under these codes, in the industries covered, child labor 
has been eliminated. The workday and the workweek have 
been shortened. Minimum wages have been established and 
other wages adjusted toward a rising standard of living. 

The emergency purpose of the NRA was to put men 
to work, and since its creation more than four million per- 
sons have been re-employed, in great part through the co- 
operation of American business brought about under the 
codes. 

Benefits of the Industrial Recovery program have come, 


fidence. 


not only to labor in the form of new jobs, in relief from 
overwork and in relief from underpay, but also to the 
owners and managers of industry because, together with a 
great increase in the payrolls, there has come at the same 
time a substantial rise in the total of industrial profits—a 
rise from a deficit figure in the first quarter of 1933 to a 
level of sustained profits within one year from the inaugura- 
tion of NRA. 

Now it should not be expected that even employed 
labor and capital would be completely satisfied with present 
conditions. Employed workers have not by any means all 
enjoyed a return to the earnings of prosperous times, al- 
though millions of hitherto underprivileged workers are to- 
day far better paid than ever before. 

Also, billions of dollars of invested capital have today 
a greater security of present and future earning power than 
before. This is because of the establishment of fair, com- 
petitive standards and because of relief from unfair com- 
petition in wage cutting, which depresses markets and 
destroys purchasing power. 

But it is an undeniable fact that the restoration of 
other billions of sound investments to a reasonable earning 
power could not be brought about in one year. There is 
no magic formula, no economic panacea, which could simpl; 
revive overnight for example the heavy industries and the 
trades dependent upon them. 

Nevertheless the gains of trade and industry, as a 
whole, have been substantial and everybody knows it. In 
these gains and the policies of the administration there are 
assurances that hearten all forward-looking men and women 
with the confidence that we are definitely rebuilding our 
political and economic system on the lines laid down by 
the New Deal—lines which, as I have so often made clear, 
are in complete accord with the underlying principles of 
orderly popular government which Americans have de- 
manded since the white man first came to these shores. 

We count, in the future as in the past, on the driving 
power of individual initiative and the incentive of fair pri- 
vate profit, strengthened with the acceptance of those obli- 
gations to the public interest which rest upon us all. We 
have the right to expect that this driving power will be 
given patriotically and whole-heartedly to our nation. 

We have passed through the formative period of code- 
making in the National Recovery Administration and have 
effected a reorganization of the NRA suited to the needs 
of the next phase, which is, in turn, a period of prepara- 
tion for legislation which will determine its permanent form. 

In this recent reorganization we have recognized three 
distinct functions. First, the legislative or policy-making 
function. Second, the administrative function of code- 
making and revision, and third, the judicial function, which 
includes enforcement, consumer complaints and the settle- 
ment of disputes between employers and employes and be- 
tween one employer and another. 

We are now prepared to move into this second phase 
on the basis of our experience in the first phase under the 
able and energetic leadership of General Johnson. 

We shall watch carefully the working of this new 
machinery for the second phase of NRA, modifying it 
where it needs modification and finally making recommenda- 
tions to the Congress in order that the functions of NRA 
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which have proved their worth may be made a part of the 
permanent machinery of government. 

Let me call your atention to the fact that the National 
Industrial Recovery Act gave business men the opportunity 
they had sought for years to improve business conditions 
through what has been called self-government in industry. 

If the codes which have been written have been too 
complicated, if they have gone too far in such matters as 
price fixing and limitation of production, let it be remem- 
bered that, so far as possible, consistent with the immediate 
public interest of this year, and the vital necessity of im- 
proving labor conditions, the representatives of trade and 
industry were permitted to write their ideas into the codes. 

It is now time to review these actions as a whole to 
determine through deliberative means in the light of ex- 
perience, from the standpoint of the good of the industries 
themselves, as well as the general public interest; whether 
the methods and policies adopted in the emergency have 
been best calculated to promote industrial recovery and a 
permanent improvement of business and labor conditions. 

There may be a serious question as to the wisdom of 
many of those devices to control production, or to prevent 
destructive price cutting which many business organizations 
have insisted were necessary, or whether their effect may 
have been to prevent that volume of production which 
would make possible lower prices and increased employ- 
ment, 

Another question arises as to whether in fixing mini- 
mum wages on the basis of an hourly or weekly wage we 
have reached into the heart of the problem, which is to 
provide such annual earnings for the lowest paid worker 
as will meet his minimum needs. 

We also question the wisdom of extending code re- 
quirements suited to the great industrial centres and to 
large employers, to the great number of small employers 
in the smaller communities. 

During the last twelve months our industrial recovery 
has been to some extent retarded by strikes, including a few 
of major importance. I would not minimize the inevitable 
losses to employers and employes and to the general public 
through such conflicts. But I would point out that the 
extent and severity of labor disputes during this period has 
been far less than in any previous comparable period. 

When the business men of the country were demanding 
the right to organize themselves adequately to promote their 
legitimate interests; when the farmers were demanding legis- 
lation which would give them opportunities and incentives 
to organize themselves for a common advance, it was natural 
that the workers should seek and obtain a statutory declara- 
tion of their constitutional right to organize themselves for 
collective bargaining as embodied in Section 7-A of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Machinery set up by the Federal Government has pro- 
vided some new methods of adjustment. Both employers 
and employes must share the blame of not using them as 
fully as they should. 

The employer who turns away from impartial agencies 
of peace, who denies freedom of organization to his em- 
ployes, or fails to make every reasonable effort at a peaceful 
solution of their differences, is not fully supporting the 
recovery effort of his government. 

The workers who turn away from these same impartial 











agencies and decline to use their good offices to gain their 
ends are likewise not fully cooperating with their govern- 
ment. 
It is time that we made a cleancut effort to bring about 
that united action of management and labor, which is one 
of the high purposes of the Recovery Act. We have passed 
through more than a year of education. Step by step we 
have created all the government agencies necessary to insure, 
as a general rule, industrial peace, with justice for all those 
willing to use these agencies whenever their voluntary bar- 
gaining fails to produce a necessary agreement. 

There should be at least a full and fair trial given to 
these means of ending industrial warfare; and in such an 
effort we should be able to secure for employers and em- 
ployes and consumers the benefits that all derive from the 
continuous, peaceful operation of our essential enterprises. 

Accordingly, I propose to confer within the coming 
month with small groups of those truly representative of 
large employers of labor and of large groups of organized 
labor, in order to seek their cooperation in establishing what 
I may describe as a specific trial period of industrial peace. 

From those willing to join in establishing this hoped- 
for period of peace, I shall seek assurances of the making 
and maintenance of agreements, which can be mutually 
relied upon, under which wages, hours and working condi- 
tions may be determined and any later adjustments shall 
be made either by agreement or, in case of disagreement, 
through the mediation or arbitration of State or Federal 
agencies. 

I shall not ask either employers or employes perman- 
ently to lay aside the weapons common to industrial war. 

But I shall ask both groups to give a fair trial to 
peaceful methods of adjusting their conflicts of opinion and 
interest and to experiment for a reasonable time with meas- 
ures suitable to civilize our industrial civilization. 

Closely allied to the NRA is the program of public 
works provided for in the same act and designed to put 
more men back to work, both directly on the public works 
themselves, and indirectly in the industries supplying the 
materials for these public works. 

To those who say that our expenditures for public 
works and other means for recovery are a waste that we 
cannot afford, | answer that no country, however rich, can 
afford the waste of its human resources. Demoralization 
caused by vast unemployment is our greatest extravagance. 
Morally, it is the greatest menace to our social order. 

Some people try to tell me that we must make up ou: 
minds that for the future we shall permanently have mil- 
lions of unemployed just as other countries have had them 
for over a decade. What may be necessary for those coun- 
tries is not my responsibility to determine. But as for this 
country, | stand or fall by my refusal to accept as a ne- 
cessary condition of our future a permanent army of un- 
employed. 

On the contrary, we must make it a national principle 
that we will not tolerate a large army of unemployed and 
that we will arrange our national economy to end our 
present unemployment as soon as we can and then to take 
Wise measures against its return. I do not want to think 
that it is the destiny of any American to remain permanent 
on relief rolls. 

Those, fortunately few in number, who are frightened 
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by boldness and cowed by the necessity for making decisions, 
complain that all we have done is unnecessary and subject to 
yreat risks. Now that these people. are coming out of 
their storm cellars, they forzet that there ever was a storm. 

They point to England. ‘They would have you believe 
that England has made progress out of her depression by 
a do-nothing policy, by letting nature take her course. Eng- 
land has her peculiarities and we have ours, but I do not 
believe any intelligent observer can accuse England of undue 
orthodoxy in the present emergency. 

Did England let nature take her course? No. Did 
England hold to the gold standard when her reserves were 
threatened? No. Has England gone back to the gold 
standard today? No. 

Did England hesitate to call in ten billion dollars of 
her war bonds bearing 5 per cent interest, to issue new 
bonds therefor bearing only 3% per cent interest, thereby 
saving the British Treasury $150,000,000 a year in inter- 
est alone? Of course. And let it be recorded, my friends, 
that the British bankers helped their government. 

Is it not a fact that ever since the year 1909 Great 
Britain in many ways has advanced further along lines of 
social security than the United States? Is it not a fact 
that relations between capital and labor on the basis of 
collective bargaining are much further adyanced in Great 
Britain than in the United States? 

It is perhaps not strange that the conservative British 
press has told us with pardonable irony that much of our 
New Deal program is only an attempt to catch up with 
English reforms that go back ten years or more. 

Nearly all Americans are sensible and calm _ people. 
We do not get greatly excited nor is our peace of mind 
disturbed, whether we be business men or workers or 
farmers, by awesome pronouncements concerning the un- 
constitutionality of some of our measures of recovery and 
relief and reform. 


We are not frightened by reactionary lawyers or poli- 
tical editors. All of these cries have been heard before. 
More than twenty years ago, when Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson were attempting to correct abuses 
in our national life, the great Chief Justice White said: 

“There is great danger, it seems to me, to arise from 
the constant habit which prevails where anything is op- 
posed or objected to of referring without rhyme or reason 
to the Constitution as a means of preventing its accomplish- 
ment, thus creating the general impression that the Con- 
stitution is but a barrier to progress instead of being the 
broad highway through which alone true progress may be 
enjoyed.” 

In our efforts for recovery we have avoided on the one 
hand the theory that business should and must be taken 
over into an all-embracing government. We have avoided 
on the other hand the equally untenable theory that it is 
an interference with liberty to offer reasonable help when 
private enterprise is in need of help. 

The course we have followed fits the American prac- 
tice of government—a practice of taking action step by step, 
of regulating only to meet concrete needs—a practice of 
courageous recognition of change. 

I believe with Abraham Lincoln, that “The legitimate 
object of government is to do for a community of people 
whatever they need to have done but cannot do at all or 
cannot do so well for themselves in their separate and in- 
dividual capacities.” 

My friends, I still believe in ideals. I am not for a 
return to that definition of liberty under which for many 
years a free people were being gradually regimented into 
the service of the privileged few. I prefer and I am sure 
you prefer that broader definition of liberty under which 
we are moving forward to greater freedom, to greater se- 
curity for the average man than he has ever known before 
in the history of America. 


The Constitution of the United States 


By EX-SENATOR JAMES A. REED of Missouri 


At the World's Fair, Chicago, Illinois, on Constitution Day, 
September 17, 1934. 


Broadcast over the Columbia System 


EOPLE of the United States who are here present 
and my radio listeners: 
l invite your attention of the fundamental law 
of the land, the Constitution of the United States. 

Strange it is that at this great Fair, held in the heart 
of America, it should be deemed necessary to devote a day 
to a defense of the Constitution of the United States. 

What is this fear that has sent an ominous chill into 
the hearts of millions of Americans? 

Why the anxious look upon the faces of men who 
understand the fundamentals of our laws? 

Why do great lawyers, and judges, and law associa- 
tions, and distinguished patriots raise the danger signal, and 
talk of an invasion of the Constitution? 


Why are the faces of the followers of Debs and the 
adherents of Stalin shining with pleasure? 

Thoughtful people gaze with astonishment as the most 
radical socialist of our time is lionized by official Washing- . 
ton, seated cheek by jowl with the highest officials, received 
into full “communion and fellowship,” adopted into the of- 
ficial family, and sent home boasting that he had been 
pledged unlimited pork for California; that he “had been 
offered the Treasury.” 

Why do we hear upon the lips of thousands of people 
the questions: 

“Where are we going?” 

“What is to happen next?” 

‘To what new experiment shall we be subjected ?” 
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We are beginning to appreciate the feelings of a guinea 
pig as he watches the laboratory attendants prepare for an- 
other experiment. 

Can it be that those we have trusted with power are 
plotting the destruction of the great Magna Charta of our 
liberties? 

Nearly 150 years have passed since the Constitution 
was ratified. That accomplished, the people felt secure. 

The nation was lulled into the sleep of confidence. A 
generation grew up that has paid as little attention to the 
Constitution as has official Washington. 

Fortunate it is that we are beginnig to realize that the 
liberties gained by the struggle of the centuries are im- 
periled, and that the Constitution is the great bulwark of 
liberty. 

Such the people have regarded it throught all the tri- 
umphs and adversities of our national life. 

Such, please God, it may remain, despite assaults of for- 
eign foes and the conspiracies of domestic traitors. 

The Constitution of the United States is the keystone 
of the arch of human liberty. Destroy it, and liberty is 
dead. 

Paternalism is the keystone of the arch of despotism. 
Re-establish it, and tyranny will again mock the rights of 
nan, 

Broadly speaking, there are but two kinds of govern- 
ment—the one created by a people, whose officers are public 
servants, executing the laws the people have ordained for 
their protection. That is liberty. 

The other kind of government is erected by masters, 
who by force impose their will upon the people. That is 
slavery. 

Paternalistic government, with but slight exceptions, 
dominated the earth for thousands of years. It met with its 
first successful challenge when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was proclaimed, and the liberties gained on the battle- 
fields of the Revolution were consolidated in and guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

Despotisms have assumed many forms, but they were 
all built around one cardinal doctrine, namely—that the 
common man was incapable of enjoying liberty, and, there- 
fore, must be guided and controlled by rulers. 

Universally, he who has sought despotic power has pre- 
tended he possessed a sovereign remedy for the ills of the 
people. His countenance has been wreathed in smiles, and 
in honeyed words he has protested his love for the people. 

When he ordered the subjects into his armies and 
inarched them like sheep to slaughter, he pretended he was 
defending them from their enemies. 

When he bound the farmer in serfdom to his land, he 
pretended it was for the good of the farmer. 

When he set up an established church, and commanded 
all to worship as he directed, he pretended it was necessary 
for the salvation of their souls. 

When he confiscated their property by taxation, he 
asserted it was for the good of the state, and that the main- 
tenance of the state was essential to the happiness and secur- 
ity of the subject. 

When he denied the right of free speech, he pretended 
that freedom of speech would permit the teaching of false 
doctrines, which would mislead the subject. 

When he denied the right of peaceable assemblage, he 









pretended that the people would thereby injure themselves. 

When he denied the right of trial by jury, he claimed 
that juries were corrupt, and that the land could be purged 
of villainy only by judicial murderers appointed by himself. 

But always, he pretended that in all he did, he was 
acting as the father of the people; that his government was 
a great paternalism, caring for, conserving and guiding the 
helpless multitude. 

The Declaration of Independence was a challenge to 
that age-old heresy. 

Against the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings to 
rule the people, the Fathers declared the Divine Right of 
the people to rule themselves. 

Against the doctrine of a privileged class, they de- 
clared that all men are created free and equal; that all are 
endowed with the inalienable right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Against the doctrine that government descended from 
despot to despot, they asserted that all government derived 
its just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Against the doctrine that the government is the gurdian 
of the people, they asserted the right of each individual to 
govern himself, think his own thoughts, speak his own senti- 
ments, choose his own avocation and control his own 
property. 

Instead of the citizen being bossed by rulers, the citizen 
became his own boss. The officeholder was reduced from 
the rank of ruler to the position of agent and servant. 

The Constitution was written to guard against the in- 
vasion, and insure the perpetuity of these natural rights. 

The Framers of the Constitution had seen enough of 
paternalistic government—they had studied the pages of his- 
tory—they knew that power feeds on power, and that when 
government once asserts the right to control the labor, the 
property or the habits of the citizen, it has entered upon the 
old and bloody road of despotism. 

Some of the framers of the Declaration and Constitu- 
tion had been the victims of tyranny. All were students of 
the past. They knew that crowned monsters had sacrificed 
the lives of millions; that wars inspired by ambition or lust 
of loot had whitened the face of the earth with the skeletons 
of the dead, and soaked its soil with the blood of slaughtered 
men; that countless innocent men, subjected to every form of 
torture, rotted and died in prison without trial. 

They knew that paternalism had forged chains for 
every wrist; and iron bands for every brain, and had re- 
duced masses to a condition of physical and mental slavery. 

In that night of a thousand years the torches of learn- 
ing were extinguished. 

Monsters of superstition and ignorance crawled through 
the darkness. All progress ceased, save a progress back to 
savagery. 

No great invention—no important discovery illumined 
the period—trade, commerce, industry, languished and died. 

Famine laid its skeleton hand upon the throat of the 
masses and hope vanished from the heart of man. 

Accordingly, the Fathers sought to guarantee the 
liberty of the individual and to that end strictly limited the 
powers of those holding office. 

They held that no single man or government could be 
trusted with unlimited power. 

What I have said of the Constitution, and what I shall 
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say will be nothing new. It has been said thousands of 
times. It was said by Hamilton, by Jefferson, by Adams, by 
Madison, by Frank!in—by all the immortal host who framed 
that document. It has been said by every president from 
Washington to Roosevelt, and by every patriot who has 
written his name large upon our country’s history. 

It was proclaimed by the Father of the Republic. 

But behold! “A greater—indeed, many greater than 
Washington are here.” 

Attend a moment to the care with which the powers 
of government were restricted, and to the reasons therefor. 

First: Three coordinate branches—all of them strictly 
limited. 

Let us consider the Congress: Composed of two 
houses, elected by different constituencies, and for different 
terms, each house to be a check upon the other, for the con- 
curring vote of both is required. 

All legislative power was vested in the Congress. 

It was granted power to collect taxes, to pay debts, to 
provide for the common defense, to borrow money to reg- 
ulate inter-state and foreign commerce, to establish rules for 
naturalization, to pass uniform bankruptcy laws, to coin 
money, to fix standards, weights and measures, to establish 
postoffices and postroads, to create Federal Courts, to punish 
piracies and felonies, to raise and support armies and navies, 
to make rules for their government, and provide for calling 
forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, to or- 
ranize, arm and discipline the militia. 

More important, it has the sole right to declare war. 
Still more important, it was given the right to impeach the 
judges of the Supreme Court and inferior tribunals, and to 
impeach the President himself. 

Manifestly, President Monroe was correct when he de- 
clared, ““The whole system of the National Government may 
he said to rest essentially on the powers granted to this 
branch,” i. e. the Congress. 

The granting of these powers imposes a corresponding 
duty on each member to exercise the powers so granted ac- 
cording to his best judgment. Such, indeed, is the substance 
of his oath of office. 

What then shall be said of candidates for office who 
declare that if elected, they will accept the dictation of the 
Executive on all questions, without even knowing, as indeed 
the President probably does not in advance know, what his 
demands may be, or what new experiment he, or his ad- 
visers, may devise? 

A candidate assuming that position announces in ad- 
vance that he will not perform the duties of the office to 
which he aspires—nay more, he will nullify the most im- 
portant provisions of the Constitution by surrendering into 
the hands of the Executive the powers vested by the Con- 
stitution solely in the Legislative Branch. 

But few powers were granted the Executive, and these, 
strictly limited. 

He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 
But, he can have neither Army nor Navy unless Congress 
shall authorize it and provide for its maintenance. 

Indeed, either branch of Congress by refusing to ap- 
propriate money can disband both the Army and Navy in 
thirty days. 

He can negotiate treaties, but they are of no validity 
until approved by the Senate. 


He can nominate ambassadors, consuls and judges, but 
only with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

He can recommend bills and measures to Congress for 
consideration, but there his legal power ceases. 

He is charged with the duty of seeing that the laws are 
faithfully executed; but, is without authority to enact a 
statute and without right by coercion, threats or promises 
to cause such an enactment. 

All of these powers are, as I have shown, subject to the 
ultimate control of the Congress. 

The Judiciary constitutes a further check upon both 
Congress and the President. It is the supreme guardian of 
the Constitution and the rights ordained thereby. 

If, therefore, a citizen’s rights are invaded, the Supreme 
Court is there to annul the unconstitutional law, or arrest 
the unconstitutional act. 

Seeking to protect the citizen and also the states against 
oppressive or dictatorial laws, stern limitations on the 
powers of government were placed in the Constitution and 
the first Ten Amendments. 

The, power of Congress in impeachment could not ex- 
tend further than removal from office and disqualification for 
the future. 

It was forbidden to abolish the writ of habeas corpus 
except in cases of rebellion or invasion, to pass bills of at- 
tainder or ex post facto laws, to require a religious test oath 
as a qualification for office, to grant titles of nobility; to pass 
laws respecting the “establishing of religion or prohibiting 
its free exercise; “abridging freedom of speech or of the 
press;” “quartering soldiers in any house without the con- 
sent of the owner;” “the deprivation of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law” * * * “the taking of private 
property for public use without just compensation; the 
placing of a person on trial “twice for the same offense,” or 
in a criminal case to “compel a citizen to be a witness against 
himself.” 

The citizen was guaranteed protection “against unrea- 
sonable searches or seizures,” against trial for “a capital or 
infamous crime except upon indictment,” and the accused 
was guaranteed a speedy and fair trial. Excessive bail, ex- 
cessive fines and cruel and unusual punishments were for- 
bidden. 

And finally, it was provided that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

These provisions were aimed at the instrumentalities 
then and for ages employed by paternalistic governments. 

Such is the letter of the Constitution. Its spirit is the 
soul of liberty. 

Public officers were to be the defenders of the Con- 
stitution. 

Such, however, has not been the rule in recent years. 
On numerous occasions these officers, like Polar bears seek- 
ing to escape from a cage, have raged up and down the Con- 
stitutional barrier, trying to dig under, crawl over or to 
break its bars. 

They have employed granted powers for purposes never 
intended. ‘They have repeatedly recited that a bill is pro- 
posed for one purpose when, in fact, its real object is con- 
cealed behind a false title. 

How far governmental oppressions would have gone— 
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how long the liberties our fathers gained would have sur- 
vived, had it not been for the Constitution and the courts, 
only the God of nations can say. 

The Federal Government possesses no power, except it 
be granted by the Constitution. It follows that any act out- 
side the power granted is an act of usurpation, and a crime 
against the Republic. 

Let us compare some of the recent acts of the Federal 
Government with the decrees of dictators, and measure them 
by the yardstick of the Constitution. 

The “New Deal” did not altogether originate in the 
United States. 

The Bolshevist government declares that any person 
owning more than three cows is a capitalist, and must sur- 
render his cows to the state. If he does not, the government 
takes them by force. 

The Administration declares that if you have more than 
$100.00 in gold, and do not surrender it, you will be sent 
to the penitentiary. 

The injustice in each case is the same. The charge of 
the grosser cruelty rests upon our government. 

Our Constitution provides no citizen’s property shall 
be taken, except by due process of law and for just com- 
pensation rendered. 

The citizen forced to surrender his gold dollars was 
paid in paper representing 49 per cent of the gold taken from 
him, and the Government with hypocritical and smiling 
countenance boasts that it made two billion eight hundred 
million dollars by the transaction. 

What the Government took, it took by force. 

What the Government made in profits, it made by 
force. 

The citizen, therefore, was despoiled by force—that is 
to say, was robbed by his own Government. 

Was there ever so rank a piece of brutalized rascality? 

Who was robbed? 

I was in a small city the day the threatening decree, 
“Turn in your gold, or go to the penitentiary” went into 
effect. A long line of people ranged in front of the bank 
tellers’ windows. The majority were men and women, 
poorly clad, bringing in the little savings of years, or of a 
lifetime—money they had put by for sickness or old age— 
money tied in handkerchiefs, or contained in old leather 
pouches—poor people, surrendering their mite in order to 
escape the penitentiary. They were a bewildered lot. They 
did not know what had happened. They only knew they 
did not want to go to prison. Above that line hung the 
smiling, kindly face of the President. 

It is idle to try to disguise the enormity of that brutal 
abuse of power. 

The Bolshevist government declares that it will employ 
no force to compel its peasants to turn their property over 
to agricultural associations. But, if the peasant does not 
comply, he is compelled to pay three or four prices for 
everything he must buy in the market. Thus, force enters. 
He is starved or frightened into submission. 

Our beneficent Government likewise declares that the 
cotton planter is free to grow as much cotton as he pleases. 
But, if he raises a bale more than ordered by his bureau- 
cratic Washington boss, he is robbed by a confiscatory tax 
collected by force. 

Other American farmers are blandly told that they can 


plant as much as they please, but if they will submit to 
limitation by the government, they will be paid for not 
planting, and the government levies and by force collects 
from the people of the country the money paid the farmers 
for lessening the food supply of the people. 

WHERE IN THE CONSTITUTION is it laid 
down that the government may tax A in order to bribe B 
not to work? 

In Russia private manufacturing was destroyed, and 
the government largely took over that business. 

In the United States, the Government compels the man- 
ufacturers to reduce the hours of labor, to increase wages, 
and to sign agreements under which they have limited their 
production and vastly increased prices, thus destroying com- 
petition and depriving the owners of the right to manage 
the business they created—all this, without any compensa- 
tion whatever. As a part of this beneficient scheme the 
trust laws are suspended and exactions made which are de- 
stroying small factories and establishing monopoly. 

The mandate of the Government boiled down is this: 
No longer shall any man be the proprietor of the business 
his genius and toil created. The management is to be taken 
from him, and placed in the hands of some bureaucrat whose 
name he may never have heard. 

Infinitely worse is the assumption of the power to regu- 
late the hours men may work. 

When the Government compels the employer not to 
give employment more than 30 hours a week, it in effect 
decrees that labor must not work more than 30 hours a 
week. If the power exists to compel a man not to work 
more than 30 hours, the same power may compel him to 
work many more hours. The wise men now say there is 
over-production. May not the same, or other bosses some- 
times say there is under-production, and order labor to work 
oppressively long hours? ‘Time was when paternalistic 
government compelled its laborer to work 12 and 14 hours 
each day. The Dictator in Italy is even now compelling 
his victims to work lorg hours and is proposing to bar 
married women from all gainful work, and then dcmands 
the women shall all get married and their boys, at the age 
of eight years, be mustered into the army. 

I warn the laborer that here is a two-edged sword 
which may cut into his own vitals and strike at the heart 
of his liberty. ; 

WHERE IN THE CONSTITUTION is such a 
power to be found? 

Where in the creed of human liberty is such an article 
to be read? 

The excuse offered by those who passed these infamous 
laws and decrees, is that there is an emergency, and that, 
therefore, the Constitution ceases to be binding. 

That doctrine means that any time a majority of Con- 
gress declares an emergency, the Constitution ceases to exist 
—it is a dead thing. 

If the Constitution can be annulled by a resolution of 
Congress, then we have no Constitution. 

Others declare that we have “outgrown the Constitu- 
tion.” To that I do not agree, but if so, the Constitution 


may only be amended by the People in the manner provided. 
It cannot be amended or changed, or be annulled, by Con- 
gressional or Presidential decree. 
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I have referred to only two or three of the most mon- 
strous acts of our Government. 

I warn the farmer of this country who may be enticed 
by arguments or influenced by the bribe money paid—lI 
warn the laborer who may be allured by a promised higher 
wage, that if we proceed further along this road of Bol- 
shevism and Socialism, the burden will in the end be visited 
upon him. ‘ 

He will in turn pay the taxes which must be levied. 

When a candidate, Mr. Roosevelt expressly declared 
that in the end the burden of taxation rests on labor and 
industry, and thus, upon all. That was sound doctrine. 

But financial considerations become insignificant when 
we consider the road along which the Administration is 
driving the farmer. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has written articles in 
which he portrays as the ideal state, one in which each 
farmer shall be required to take out a license to produce 
any particular crop. 

That would reduce the farmer to a condition worse 
than the Russian peasant today, or that of the “villein” (the 
farmer) who tilled the lands of England in the days of the 
Tudors. 

The gentleman who wrecked and bankrupted a print- 
ing business which he inherited, can hardly be said to have 
more brains than all of the farmers of the United States. 
Albeit, he has recently evinced a peculiar business sagacity. 
He demands that the farmers shall reduce their corn 
acreage by 20 per cent, and then through a corporation sells 
them “Wallace Hybrid seed corn” for $7.50 a bushel; rep- 
resented to increase production 20 per cent per acre. 

It is, however, alleged that we have been through a 
panic; that we have had hard times; that, therefore, these 
extraordinary measures are justified. 

True, we have been through a panic—a speculative era 
in which people lost their heads, and many of them lost 
their money. 

But the remedies now imposed and sought to be im- 
posed, delay recovery—if, indeed, they do not make recovery 
impossible. 

The very life of industry and business is confidence— 
confidence that when a contract is made, it is to be kept; 
that when a man lends dollars, he may expect to receive 
the same kind of dollars in return—confidence that the 
laborer may sell his energies when and where he pleases, 
and that business will be permitted to go forward without 
unjust interference. 

Destroy that confidence, and a general paralysis strikes 
all human activities. 

If you have saved money, you will not lend it, unless 
vou believe you will be repaid. 

No man will plant a field, unless he expects to reap 
the harvest. 

No man will invest in business, except he hopes to gain 
a fair return. He will not engage in business under the 
threat that its control will be wrested from his hands by 
some illustrious Red, who does not believe in private 
property. 

Already the dollar has been cut in half by govern- 
mental decree. Various other forms of inflation have been 
employed and more are threatened—all looking to the weak- 
ening of the value of investments. 


Debts have been piled up by the Government until the 
burden of taxation has become a handicap to every kind of 
business venture, and seriously threatens the national credit. 

The vaults of the banks of the country are filled to 
overflowing with the money of depositors which the banks 
cannot lend upon adequate security. They do not loan, 
because they dare not loan. 

Laws are enacted to prevent or greatly postpone the 
collection of debts—laws which in effect violate the terms 
of contracts. The inevitable result is that old loans cannot 
be renewed, and new loans cannot be made. 

The manufacturer hesitates to place his orders if the 
conditions under which he buys and manufactures and sells 
are liable to be changed at any moment by the arbitrary 
edict of some subordinate appointee in Washington, or by 
the President himself. 

Thus, the arteries through which must flow the blood 
of commerce, impelled by the pulse of confidence, have been 
dried up. 

If these foolish laws and foolish experiments could be 
ended tomorrow, a wave of business revival would follow 
on the day thereafter. 

What is this new philosophy—this so-called “New 


"Deal ?” 


Money is not wealth. Dollars are merely tokens of 
wealth. 

The wealth of the country consists of its lands, its 
buildings, its machinery, its livestock, and the greater ele- 
ment, the energies and brains of its people. It is by the 
use of these elements that production comes, and produc- 
tion is the income of the nation. 

Decrease production and there is less to eat, to wear, 
to house, to keep warm, to educate, to pay debts. 

We cannot create wealth by statute law or govern- 
mental decree. If we could we would all quit work and- 
recline in luxurious ease from birth to death. There would 
be no more want, or hunger, or privation, that is if our 
legislators were not congenital idiots, as sometimes happens. 

But, says our worthy Secretary of Agriculture, the way 
to have plenty of pork is to slaughter little pigs before their 
maturity—to hire farmers not to breed their sows—to have 
plenty of wheat is not to plant—to have an abundance of 
cattle is to slaughter the cows—to have plenty of clothes 
is to produce less cotton. 

And he caps the climax of his absurdities and discloses 
th: full measure of his intellect, when he declares that “the 
drought accomplished more in one vear than we (the gov- 
ernment) could have done in three years.” 

In other words, the Secretary of Agriculture informs 
us that he is almost one-third as efficient as a drought. 





It is said the old Constitution is a failure, and that 
we must have a new deal. 

Slogans are dangerous things. 
the past. I remember one—“Make the world 
democracy.” 

With that cry on his lips many a gallant boy charged 
into the teeth of death. 

The world is not safe for democracy abroad. Dictators 
with iron hand rule three-fourths of the Old World, and 
millions of enslaved people walk in the shadow of fear. 

Neither is democracy safe in this Republic. 


We have had them in 


safe for 
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I deny that the Constitution or our civilization is a 
failure. 

The liberty of America stimulated the energies of our 
forefathers, put courage in their hearts, aroused their brains 
to activity, inspired their ambition. A part of their energy 
—a part of their high hopes was transmitted to their 
descendents. 

We swept from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We con- 
quered forest and plain. We built the mightiest cities of 
the world. 

We erected schoolhouses and universities, and taber- 
nacles of religion in every part of the Republic. In the 
march of progress we led the world. 

Poverty may have at times affected a portion of the 
population. But the great mass has enjoyed more of the 
physical comforts of life than the inhabitants of any other 
land, under any kind of government, since the sun first 
rose above the Bank of Time. 

But, better than material or even educational benefits, 
has been the spirit of independence which has warmed the 
heart—the spirit of manhood which has inspired the brain 
of this mighty people! 







If the paralyzing hand of government can only be 
arrested and lifted from the backs and souls of the people, 
the infinite energies of our race will prevail, and through 
the night of this depression will shine again the sun of 
prosperity. 


I still believe in the wisdom of the Founders. 
I still like to repeat the lines of Longfellow: 


“Sail on, sail on, Oh Ship of State, 

Sail on, Oh Union strong and great; 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
What hammers rang, 

What anvils beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea, 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee. 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all its hopes for future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


Condemnation of the Soviet System 


By DR. GIUSEPPE MOTTA, of Switzerland 


Before the Sixth Committee of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, September 17th, 1934 


OES the régime, does the government, that pro- 
D claims and practices expansive and militant com- 

munism fulfill the necessary conditions of admis- 
sion? I shall refer neither to the preamble nor to the 
literal provisions of our covenant. The arguments they 
suggest are powerful, but they are of minor importance 
when compared with the fundamental principles of the 
covenant, with its main importance, with that which it does 
not explicitly mention because it goes without saying and 
is therefore necessarily assumed. 

In every sphere—religious, moral, social, political and 
economic—this form of communism is the most radical ne- 
gation of our very vital substance. Most States even pro- 
hibit simple Communist propaganda; all consider it a politi- 
cal crime as soon as it seeks to pass from the realm of 
theory into that of action. 

Soviet communism combats the ideal of religion and all 
that is spiritual in every form. Lenin compared religion 
to opium. Freedom of conscience is but an appearance. 
All servants of religion and their families are deprived of 
food cards. Churches are abandoned and fall in ruin. 

Moscow had 500 churches and chapels; forty are said 
to remain. Christian churches the world over feel smitten 
in the spirit, and in the flesh of all who dare protest and 
proclaim their belief in Christ. The so-called petition for 
martyrs was last year in Switzerland covered by 200,000 
signatures. 

Communism dissolves the family; it suppresses indi- 
vidual initiative; it abolishes private property; it organizes 





labor in forms that are difficult to distinguish from forced 
labor. 

Russia is afflicted with the somber curse of famine. 
Impartial observers wonder whether this famine is purely 
a natural phenomenon or whether it is a consequence of 
an economic and social system vitiated in its very root. 

But these characteristics of communism still do not 
give a true picture of Russian communism. There must be 
added another essential and distinctive trait that still more 
completely puts it into opposition with the most necessary 
and most universally recognized principles prevailing be- 
tween States. 

Russian communism seeks to strike its root everywhere. 
Its ambition is a world revolution. Its nature, its aspira- 
tions and its inner urge all make for foreign propaganda. 
Its vital law is expansion beyond political frontiers. For 
communism to abandon these aims would be to deny itself, 
but by pursuing them it becomes our common enemy, be- 
cause it threatens us all. 

It would be easy for me to base each of these state- 
ments on authoritative texts drawn from official Bolshevist 
literature, but I shall spare you superfluous quotation. We 
are faced with undenied and undeniable truths. 

Yet we hear it said: “Let us not confuse the Com- 
munist party with the Bolshevist State. This objection is 
worthless. The Bolshevist State and the Communist party 
and the Third International to which it owes its birth are 
all morally one. The Bolshevist State was founded to carry 
out the program of the Communist party. Lenin had united 
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in his person the functions of the head of the party and of 
the State. The present general secretary of the party, with- 
out being the nominal head of the State, is its true master. 
The bonds between State and party are indissoluble. The 
party issues orders and the State carries them out. 


I perceive a second and more important objection. At- 
tention is called to the fact that Soviet Russia is an im- 
mense territory of 160,000,000 inhabitants. She faces Asia 
on one side and Europe on the other, astride, in a way, on 
two continents, and she cannot safely be ignored and de- 
liberately left aside. 

The League of Nations is but a new form of inter- 
national cooperation. It isn’t an institute of ethics, but a 
political association whose principal aim is to prevent wars 
and maintain peace. If by admitting Russia we can serve 
the cause of peace, we must repress our fears, our scruples, 
any repugnance that our governments may feel. May we 
not hope that continuous cooperation with other States 
within the League will promote an evolution beneficial for 
all, and for Russia herself in the first instance? 


You would rightly be surprised if I had denied all 
value to these considerations. “The governments of Great 
Britain, France and Italy have already placed similar views 
before the Swiss Federal Council through the ordinary chan- 
nels of diplomacy; that is, through their representatives in 
Berne. If, however we understood the points of view of 
other governments, and particularly those of the three great 
powers, we are obliged to adopt another for ourselves. 


A country like Switzerland, which is neither able nor 
willing to play a part in high international policy, must 
necessarily pursue its own conception. In certain cases, we 
must deny to ourselves opportunism, even of the highest and 
most legitimate order. We can emulate other countries 
only in the arduous pursuit of moral values. 


Now we cannot believe in this evolution of the Bol- 
shevist régime, which we hope for as you do. We cannot 
sacrifice, even to the principle of universality, the idea of a 
necessary minimum of moral and political conformity be- 
tween States. The League of Nations is, or should be, in 
our view, one of the greatest of all human conceptions and 
realizations. 

When, in May, 1920, people in the cantons of Switzer- 
land, overcoming all the obstacles of their historic tradi- 
tions, decided that the confederation should join the League, 
they generously obeyed the call of an ideal. 


Today the common feeling of all patriotically and na- 
tionally minded Swiss is that the League is embarking on a 
hazardous undertaking. As we see it, it ventures to wed 
water and fire. If Soviet Russia all of a sudden ceases to 
insult the League of Nations, which Lenin defined as an 
institution of brigandage, we read the explanation of this 
novel attitude in the fiery leters of the Far Eastern sky. 
We have no confidence to cooperate in an act that will 
confer upon Soviet Russia a prestige that it has not hereto- 
fore enjoyed. 

But the dice have been thrown. Alea jacta est. We 
hope the future may show that our misgivings were exces- 
sive. We count on all other States to help us in preventing 
Geneva ;from becoming the centre of a dissolving propa- 
ganda. We shall be vigilant. ‘That is our duty. 

For the present, it suffices that Soviet Russia may not 
be admitted to the League of Nations by a unanimous vote, 
in oblivion of its past and with laurels of triumph. When 
she shall have been admitted, the Council and Assembly 
will be faced with several open questions. The resolution 
of the Assembly relating to Georgia will not sleep the 
sleep of death. Armenia, Ukrainia and other countries will 
still enjoy the interest of men of good-will. 

Let it not be said: “These questions will no longer be 
raised. The sympathies of civilized mankind will follow 
the heroes who defend their life and their liberty. No 
statute of limitations will deny their claims. 

And, above all, when the Soviet delegates will be in 
Geneva, we hope voices may be raised here to demand ex- 
planations of their government on behalf of the conscience 
of mankind. These voices will denounce this anti-religious 
propaganda, which is without precedent in the annals of 
humanity and which plunges into grief and tears Christen- 
dom, and with Christendom, all men who believe in God 
and who invoke justice. 

I have finished. I have endeavored to lend expression 
to the great majority of the Swiss people without any in- 
tention of preaching to others. It has been my will to 
speak freely. Had 1 done otherwise I would have been 
unfaithful to my trust. 

It is to the honor of the Assembly that the procedure 
of admission, however delicate, has been followed in a calm 
and serene atmosphere. ‘The Swiss people will take cog- 
nizance of the decision of the majority with cool com- 
posure and with that wise democratic discipline which they 
owe to their centuries-old institutions. 


Farewell Address to the NRA Forces 


By GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON 
At Washington, October Ist, 1934 


Y Friends of the NRA: 
This occasion is at once one of the saddest 


and one of the happiest moments of my life. 
Happy because we are looking back at a job well done and 
because for the first time in over sixteen months I am free 
from tremendous responsibilities and killing duties. Never- 
theless, it is sad because it is probably the last time we all 


shall meet together. When I see so many people who for 
months have fought with me in this great cause, and it is 
borne, in upon me that I am leaving the army which fought 
so well together, I cannot help but be sad. A more de- 
voted, loyal, unselfish and hardworking group than you are, 
I have never known. 

So this is one of the most poignant periods of my life. 
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It is hard for me to talk to you at all. I expose myself 
to this moment which cannot be less than emotional be- 
cause of a loving devotion which you have given me as a 
man, apart from any official connections—although on the 
official side if there was ever a better, harder-hitting crowd 
than this one, I have not heard of it. 

Without the close personal affinity that has existed 
among us all, this community of devoted workers could 
never have done that which Legislatures, courts, industrial 
and political pundits have always said could never be done. 
You can treasure in your hearts your part in as great a 
social advance as has occurred on this earth since a gaunt 
and dusty Jew in Palestine declared, as a new principle in 
human relationship, ‘“The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you,” the Sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule. 

Our work is but a distant echo of those ancient precious 
precepts which have changed the face of the whole world. 
“Echo” is not the word, “Effect” is the word. In one short 
year, under the leadership of our inspired President, you 
have done more for those who are weary and heavily laden 
than all the militant organizations for social conflict that 
have existed in this or any other country since the begin- 
ning of time. 

If NRA were to be regarded as nothing more than a 
practical school of economic and philosophical theory, it has 
been the greatest educational force that has ever existed. 
Nothing that is being done in labor relationships—nothing 


that it is proposed to do, but has its inception here with you. . 


It is not so much what we could produce in dollars and 
cents by a feat of industrial magic that counts, as it is 
what we would put into the conscience of a country. 

And while I resent bitterly any libel that we have not 
created employment and increased wages to the full of our 
promise, I say to you again that a new philosophy of the 
rights of men with which we have impregnated this whole 
nation is the important and the vital thing about our work. 

It is improper to use the personal pronoun “I.” Noth- 
ing could have been done here without you. This is your 
work rather than mine. 

It is not necessary for me to say that my departure 
from leadership of you in this holy thing has been to me 
an agony of spirit which has wracked me, physically and 
mentally, far more than all those days of eighteen and 
twenty hours with which we used to carry on to the edge 
of exhaustion. 

Be it ever remembered that I entered this task with 
the expressed prediction that in my concept of how it must 
be done it would destroy the man who tried it. said I 
was as a man mounting the guillotine on the hair-breadth 
risk that the axe would not work. I said it would be red 
fire in the beginning and dead cats and oblivion in the end. 
I undertook it with that understanding, and therefore I have 
no complaint and am entitled to no sympathy on the result— 
Why? 

Because I had determined to act on two new principles: 

1. I would be an absolutely impartial umpire as among 
the inherently inconsistent claims of labor, management, 
consumers and agriculture, and never favor one against the 
other. I deliberately invoked that controversy by our very 


form of organization, and I know of no other form and 
have heard of no other form that would have done the job. 
2. I believed that it would be a new and grateful ex- 









perience in American political economy for a man to tell the 
truth—never try diplomacy at the expense of truth—to 
state his mistakes as he made them and to say exactly what 
was his just judgment on every question before him regard- 
less of any criticism that it was neither good diplomacy nor 
good politics. 

I think you, who know, will all agree that to those 
two principles I have been faithful, but it has once again 
proved tragically true that you cannot do those things in 
political life. 

I cannot let two circumstances pass without comment. 
The first is the great goldfish bowl idea upon which we 
set out—the idea that everything must be done in the open, 
that every single conflicting interest must be adequately rep- 
resented on every economic question and that NRA was 
never to be more than an umpire. 

That was not in the law. Nothing of our organiza- 
tion or procedure was in the law. ‘The law created prin- 
ciples but prescribed neither policy nor method. ‘Together 
we created that. It is our baby and nobody can ever take 
it away from us. We brought the whole of American in- 
dustry and commerce within the principles of NIRA under 
the Blue Eagle within six months, and that is ours, to us, 
black and white on the record. ‘There it stands, written 
and irrefutable, and as to our detractors who have opposed 
all these things, “not all their piety nor wit can call it back 
to cancel half a line nor all their tears wash out one word 
of it.” 

There is nothing in the reorganization of NRA that 
alters one single principle of the things you and I worked 
out together and, I venture to say, there will be nothing. 
Those principles are right, and either they will prevail or 
NRA will not prevail. 

We can stand on that, you and I. It is an accom- 
plishment of which all the worthies could be proud. I am 
writing to each of you a letter stating your part in this 
great work and expressing my undying gratitude for what 
we together against powerful and insidious opposition have, 
by the grace of God, thus far accomplished. 

Some of the most important and able and dutiful and 
faithful among you have, by one means or another, sent 
word to me to know whether you should continue to serve 
under the new régime or whether, in a devotion to me 
which has brought tears to my eyes, you should go out like 
Pertinax after the defense of the wall in “Rewards and 
Fairies.” 

It is beautiful and touching and quixotic, but please 
bear with me while I say that it is sentimental foolishness. 
Why, this NRA is our creation—yours and mine. This 
great accomplishment belongs to you far more than it does 
to me. If from failing hands I “throw the torch, be yours 
to hold it high; if ye break faith with us who die, we shal! 
not sleep, though poppies blow in Flanders field.” 

Let me tell you a little secret: In the latter part of 
May I began to feel that, in view of the criticism addressed 
to me alone and never to you, I could no longer be effective 
as administrator of NRA without creating and winning a 
bitter issue, which I did not care to invoke because I thought 
that making such an issue could only hurt the cause. 

So at that time I began to urge my own retirement. 
I proposed a form of reorganization, roughly on June 26 
and very specifically on September 9, and that form is, with 
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some exceptions, what you are getting today. Each and all 
of these proposals included my own elimination for the 
simple reason that if NRA was to be retarded and paralyzed 
hy attacks on me as a person, [ ought not to be here. 

This devoted cause is greater than one man or any 
It is a myth that any man on earth is in- 
dispensable to any cause or thing. Very often the cruci- 
fixion of a man means more to the thing he is trying to do 
than all his living efforts. And even if that were not true, 
the last words of Madame Butterfly engraved on the haft 
of her samurai dagger express my philosophy about this 
whole. business : 


vroup of men. 


“Con onor muori. 

“Chi non puo serbar vita con onore.” 

Which means roughly, “To die with honor when you 
can no longer live with honor.” 

To all of you who have faith and loyalty to me there 
is nothing to apprehend in the reorganization of NRA. If 
vou will examine it closely you will find that, from stem to 
vudgeon, it is composed of men brought by me and who 
are my friends, faithful and just to me. I will never raise 
so much as a little finger to influence them or anything 
about NRA—when you are out, you are out. 

But | say to you in all earnestness that if I had full 
choice of them, | would not have known how to select 
better people. ‘ley are your own kind. They have borne 
the heat and burden of our long fight together. They have, 
with all of you, that sense of comradeship that comes from 
shared rations in a siege or deadly perils borne shoulder to 
shoulder in a shell hole. I hope and believe that they can 
vet far better cooperation and far fewer dead cats than | 
ever could, and for that reason I believe that you are surer 
of success and security with them than you could ever have 
been with me. 

Therefore I have just one parting request to make of 
vou, and if you love me as much as some of you have pro- 
tested | ask you to give to these seven men who have been 
selected to take my post the full measure of loyalty and 
devotion that you have given to me. And may I add this: 
that if you, following only one weak vessel, could accom- 
plish so much in our first year, you, following seven 
stronger men, should be able to accomplish more than seven 
times as much in your second year. 

Please do it, not for me, but for the President and the 
principles of NRA which he has so clearly laid down and 
which have done so much for our country, mentally, morally, 
spiritually and materially, over the past fifteen months. 

You and | have known from the beginning that the 
time would come when I would have to go and vou would 


have to carrv on. That time has now come. 


The present form of organization is best suited to the 
new task before you. You have been given an administra- 
tive board of the highest calibre. This reorganization was 
a necessary step and a good step. 

From the beginning it has always been one of the fa- 
vorite tactics of our enemies to create a picture of internal 
bickering and strife. These have been used especially 
against NRA because by its very nature it demanded that 
every point of view be heard and encouraged. In such a 
task there must inevitably be conflict of opinion, but when 
the time came to resolve those conflicts and to act, NRA 
never hesitated and will not hesitate in the future. 

But honest differences of opinion are one thing and 
malicious gossip and intra-mural politics are an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. As far as I am concerned there has been none 
of the latter. I earnestly hope that there will be none. 

During the past few weeks I know there has been 
some uncertainty in the minds of many of you as to your 
future and the future of NRA. You should be glad that 
these questions have now been resolved for you and you 
should go back to your desks and attack the new phase of 
your work with increased vigor and zeal now that you see 
the course clear before you. As you know, I am no longer 
in a position to speak with authority, but I feel sure that 
there will be no drastic and sudden changes of organization 
or personnel to cause you any apprehension. 

When I first took this job, | predicted an ever increas- 
ing volley of dead cats directed at me. Just before I re- 
signed there seemed to have been a regular “last call for 
dead cats.” I imagine that some of my friends of the press 
wanted to concentrate their shots at the last minute, because 
in the future they will have to scatter them over thirteen 
or fourteen different people instead of just the one target 
which they had before. 

And yet, since the news of my leaving was out, the 
whole tenor of public comment has changed. My desk is 
piled with editorials, telegrams and letters, any one of which 
would bring tears to the eves of a brass Buddha, but I would 
rather not talk about them. 

There remains only to say good-bye to you and this, 
in my present state of emotion and affection, I cannot do. 
I shall be here for a few days. I shall devote most of my 
time to seeing those of you who care to see me and sit down 
for a few minutes chat. If you will state your wishes we 
will arrange the time when this can be done, so none of 
you will have to wait. 

And now that it is time to go: 

“The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord make 
His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee. 
The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee and give thee 

” 
peace. 
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The Whole Truth 





Speech delivered by Roger W. Babson before the Economic Club of Boston, September 25th, 1934. This address will 


be included in Mr. Babson’s forthcoming book, “The 


Truth About the New Deal,” to be published by 


Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y. 


HE protection of the best interests of this country 

lies not in legislation, elections, or primaries, but 

rather in fearlessly telling the voters of this coun- 
try the whole truth. Furthermore, telling the whole truth 
would not only save such interests but would perform a 
real social service to all classes, including farmers and wage 
workers. This truth consists of two main features, as 
follows: 

(A) The New Deal is hocus pocus in its attempt to 
benefit the masses by criticizing employers, eliminating divi- 
dend payments, threatening printing press currency, as- 
sessing unbearable taxes and raising money wages without 
a corresponding increase in production. For instance: 

1). The New Dealers are trying to line the country 
up in two groups, viz.: those who receive their income from 
wages; and those who receive their income from interest 
and dividends. This alignment is both socially wicked and 
economically wrong. It is impossible in America to group 
industry as to “labor’’ and “capital”. Capital itself is only 
stored-up labor. A workman makes bricks and he is classi- 
fied as labor, but as soon as the bricks are put into a build- 
ing, this building is classified as capital. This is mere eco- 
nomic rot. The building is as much labor as the capital. 
Property is merely stored-up labor. Besides this, 90% of 
the wage workers of this country have savings bank deposits 
or life insurance policies and the. investment held by these 
savings banks and life insurance companies nrust be classi- 
fied as capital. Hence, it is impossible to divide them up. 
Everyone is a wage worker and everyone is a capitalist. 
The Brain Trust should devote its energies to helping people 
get work instead of helping the Democrats get votes. 

(2) The New Dealers are trying ‘to eliminate or re- 
duce dividends on invested capital. This is absolutely im- 
possible if we are to continue to develop as a nation. Money 
in dividend envelopes is merely a wage for saving and thrift, 
as money in pay envelopes is a wage for hours of labor. If 
this nation can get on without any more buildings, homes, 
railroads, factories, streets, sewers, water systems, schools, 
etc. then we can talk about getting on without savings. We 
all know that as soon as savings stop progress stops. Fur- 
thermore to get people to save they must be paid a wage 
for saving and this wage consists of dividends and interest. 
Therefore, for the social good of everyone the money in 
dividend envelopes should be protected as well as the money 
in pay envelopes. Only as more is produced and saved is 
there more to divide amongst all. 

(3) The New Dealers are urging monetary inflation 
rather than balancing the budget. Now credit inflation is 
inevitable and if let alone will some day rebound to the 
benefit of everyone. Monetary inflation, however, which 
includes the issuing of printing press currency, is very dan- 
gereous. It is simply an attempt on the part of the Govern- 


ment to falsify the books in order to cover up loss and 
deficit. It is like daylight saving which does not make any 
more sunshine during the twenty-four hours, but merely kids 
the people. It, however, is much worse. Monetary infla- 
tion is common highway robbery. Every class suffers there- 
by, especially wage workers dependent upon fixed salaries. 
Under monetary inflation prices always go up higher and 
faster than wages. The only people who profit under infla- 
tion are speculators in debt and these are the men that are 


now back of the inflationary group in Congress. An honest - 


Administration will balance its budget. 

(4) The New Dealers are constantly urging greater 
taxation. Here again they show their ignorance of the 
fundamental principles of taxation. Most all taxation is 
passed on to the ultimate consumer. As the tax on a house 
is raised, the landlord raises the rent. As corporation taxes 
are increased, the prices of the goods which these corpora- 
tions manufacture are increased proportionately. Al! nor- 
mal income taxes are passed on to the ultimate consumer 
and a large proportion of the sur taxes and excess profits 
taxes are passed on to the consumer. With the exception of 
inheritance taxes, no form of taxes can be assessed which 
do not raise the price of the ham sandwich which the “for- 
gotten man” buys for his daily lunch. In addition to this, 
the great curse of high taxes is that they gum up the works, 
retard progress and result in increased unemployment. 

(5) The New Dealers claim that increased wages in- 
crease purchasing power, If only dollars are considered, 
this is true. By doubling the wages of the people of this 
country they, of course, would have double as much to 
spend. From this point of view the purchasing power of 
the country would be doubled. While this would be oc 
curring, however, prices would likewise double and these 
people would get no more in food, clothing and shelter than 
they get today. This means that the purchasing power in 
food, clothing and shelter is not raised by increasing wages, 
excepting as increased wages increase production. Omly by 
working more and by borrowing less will we bring back 
prosperity. 

(B) On the other hand, the New Deal is sound in 
its attempt to bring about more equal opportunities, through 
healthier living, freer education, reduced indebtedness, social 
insurance, and better working conditions. For instance: 

(1) The New Dealers are eliminating child labor and 
giving babies a chance for a healthy start in life. A healthy 
nation is a prime necessity. This requires that children be 
born and raised under healthful conditions. Therefore, the 
present Administration is spending huge sums for the elimi- 
nation of slums'and the development of playgrounds. Such 
work is sound and should be encouraged. 

(2) The New Dealers are aiding young people to get 
an education whether or not their parents can afford it. The 
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prevalent idea that only these “who can afford it” should go 
to college is morally and economically wrong. Some of the 
nation’s very best talent amongst young people are the chil- 
dren of the plain people. It is in the interest of the entire 
natioir Uiat such children receive the best education through 
complete scholarships, including money, board and lodging. 

(3) The New Dealers are reducing debts so far as 
they are to be inherited by children. Rugged individualism 
may rightly demand that the foolish borrower and careless 
spender be allowed to suffer so he will not repeat the mis- 
There, however, is no economic or moral reason why 
one young person should inherit an independent income 
while his equally good and innocent playmate should be 
born with a mortgage on his back. 

(4) The New Dealers are urging social insurance to 
provide against accidents, sickness, and unemployment. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is fair to say that wage workers are not 
to blame for periods of depression and unemployment. Such 
conditions are reactions from former mistakes by employers 
during periods of prosperity. Yet wage workers who have 
nothing to do with the mistaken financial and other policies 
of their employers must suffer thereby. This is unjust and 
so far as possible should be insured against. Surely if the 
machinery is worthy of care during a factory shut down, 
the workers are also. 

(5) The New Dealers stand for equal opportunities as 
far as these can possibly be given. Even those conservatives 
who preach laissez-faire doctrines and who believe in rugged 
individualism must admit that all—so far as possible— 
should have equal chances when racing. No favored group 
should be given special privileges and no unfavored group 
should be held back by conditions which the state can re- 


take. 


move. This may be justification for inheritance taxes and 
certainly for large Federal expenditures for more healthful 
conditions, better education and fuller leisure for all worthy 
persons. . 

Therefore, I say that there are two great fallacies, viz.: 
first that people can get anything for nothing, and second, 
that a poor man’s child is not entitled to every advantage 
equal to those received by the rich man’s child. Or, to put 
it another way: Attacks by politicians on employers, divi- 
dend payments, monetary standards, taxation and wage 
scales, etc., are wrong and harming the plain people. These 
people are, however, entitled to have their children have an 
equal opportunity with the children of their employers. 

Civilization depends upon struggle. Rugged individu- 
alism is necessary to the life and growth of a nation. Both 
rewards for industry and thrift and punishment for laziness 
and waste are necessary. Moreover, attempts by legislation 
to suspend these rewards and punishments are very danger- 
ous and harmful to all people. But, if people are to be 
allowed to race, they should be given an equal chance— 
both at the start and during the race. This the conserva- 
tives seem unwilling to do, and it is this unwillingness which 
gives the radicals their hold on the voters. 

We conservatives are right in fighting the foolish eco- 
nomic experiments of the Democratic Administration, but 
we are wrong in failing to whole-heartedly endorse their 
efforts for more equal opportunities. If we are truly wise 
we will tell the whole truth to the people. I believe if we 
would, they would again accept our leadership. Only by 
so doing, with an accompanying spiritual renascence, can 
we hope to save this great nation, including ourselves. 


The British Deal and the New Deal 


By EX-SENATOR WALTER E. EDGE, of New Jersey 


Radio Address Over N.B.C. Chain, September 24th, 1934 


Y friends—I propose tonight to draw a brief verbal 
comparison between the successful operation of a 

M™ Regular Deal in Great Britain, as compared with 
the trials and tribulations we are undergoing with the New 
Deal at home. 

The New Deal as a governmental policy in its rela- 
tionship to the citizens is economically unsound and finan- 
cially impossible of perpetuation. It is destructive of indi- 
vidual and collective initiative and has mainly succeeded in 
piling up colossal deficits in order to bring about a tempo- 
rary stimulation. What is still more regrettable has been 
the encouragement of industrial strife never paralleled in 
the history of the country. 

Recently, while in Great Britain, I had a first hand 
opportunity for comparisons. This visit has greatly im- 
pressed me with that country’s sane and conservative hand- 
ling of practically the same problems that confront us and 
most of the world. 


Britain experimented years ago with alleviation schemes 
for unemployment—grants to local authorities were made— 
in fact, under the last government in 1931 a deficit of 
$850,000,000 in the budget was visualized unless something 
was done to check the pouring out of the nation’s wealth on 
fruitless, visionary and temporary employment expedients. 

Fortunately for Britain a National Government took 
over in 1931, and a real economy policy was brought into 
being. From that time on the motto was “Cut the coat 
of expenditure to suit the cloth of income.” Drastic re- 
ductions in every possible direction were made; the British 
public saw the sense in the new policy. It was really only 
the creed of every business man who knows that if your 
disbursements are more than your resources there is only 
bankruptcy facing those who persist in overspending. 

The depression has been fought in Great Britain on 
the theory that the maintenance of balance in the national 
accounts was of prime importance for restoring confidence 
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and tempting enterprise to play its essential part in turning 
the tide. That policy has won. Only one year since the 
depression broke, Great Britain failed to meet current ex- 
penses out of revenue. 

Many of our apologists try to answer or explain the 
enviable British financial position by pointing to the fact 
that her taxes are higher and broader than our own. This 
is quite true, but is it not perfectly obvious that we are 
only putting off the evil day? With our terrific deficit, 
common sense dictates that we must ultimately either in- 
crease taxation or repudiate. There is no other way out. 

Britain’s practical New Deal gripped the public imagi- 
nation because it was sound. Holders of war stock agreed 
to convert their 5% holdings to new ones of lower interest 
and thus save the Government a huge annual sum. A pro- 
tective tariff was brought into force and in a short time 
proved its worth both as an encouragement to home indus- 
try and also as a means of revenue. 

Peculiarily enough, whilst Britain is protecting home 
industry by this means, the United States is apparently pre- 
paring to tear down its tariffs with the absurd idea that 
the world will consume its surpluses. If you would but 
study Britain’s negotiations of trade agreements, you would 
quickly realize that foreign countries will only purchase 
what they must have and no more, and from us, mainly 
raw materials. 

On every hand there are signs of recovery in that coun- 
try. Factory chimneys in the industrial areas are smoking; 
the glow of steel furnaces pierces the night; railway termi- 
nals are thronged with happy holiday makers bound for the 
sea. Business men have a general feeling of confidence. 

While the United States is searching new avenues for 
revenue in order to partially cover her daily increasing 
deficit, Great Britain has actually reduced her tax levies. 

During the period of recovery, agriculture and the ma- 
jority of industries made overtures to the Government for 
financial aid—the cry of subsidies was over in the air. 
Britain’s Government in its wisdom would not subscribe 
to such policies; it knew perfectly well that if one industry 
was so favored, why not all. “No,” Britain said, “Put your 
own houses in order first and then we will see what ra- 
tionalization can do for you. 

Agriculture is being educated to the fact that modern 
production and marketing methods are necessary. Agricul- 
ture marketing boards have been set up. Pig marketing, 
milk marketing and potato marketing schemes, etc., have 
been evolved, but not with Government money. Commit- 


tees comprising the interested parties govern such activities 
and every scheme is made self-supporting. The same lead 
has been given to the steel and coal industries; in fact, the 
Government insists on the highest measure of efficiency in 





home industries when fixing import tariffs and wil: not 
allow the inefficient manufacturer to shelter behind tariff 
walls, 

Thus it can be seen that the British Government is 
fulfilling its proper function as the guiding and regulating 
hand in the nation’s aftairs—not seeking popular acclaim in 
secular industries by the distribution of subsidies, but by 
treading the wise path and setting the country on a sure 
foundation that is having lasting results. 

The New Deal followed the British program in one 
important policy—going off the gold standard. Great 
Britain’s experiment in this direction resulted in increased 
exports and other advantages. However, if anyone has dis- 
covered where our exploration in this connection has ma- 
terially improved either our domestic or international posi- 
tion, it hasn’t shown in the balance sheets. 

Unemployment, the great world bogey, has receded 
with Britain’s recovery. 

During the second quarter of 1934, the number of 
unemployed fell from 2,265,000 to 1,737,000, showing a 
decrease of 528,000, and all this without resorting to tem- 
porary engagements. 

In making these comparisons so favorable to our friends 
across the sea, I can almost hear some of my listeners re- 
marking in effect “Well, if Great Britain is so prosperous 
why doesn’t she pay her war indebtedness to the United 
States?” I am sure it is unnecessary for me to say to my 
invisible audience that I in no way, shape, form or manner 
condone Great Britain’s policy in this respect. Neverthe- 
less, that situation has nothing whatever to do with, and 
has no place in the picture I have attempted to present. The 
total of the debt due the United States to this period would 
be almost infinitesimal as compared with Great Britain's 
total budget, so would in no way disturb or alter the re- 
lationship between depression and prosperity. 

Do not these facts bring home to us the necessity of 
retrenchment? The theory that we could spend ourselves 
into prosperity, or could make one American dollar worth 
two, has certainly been completely exploded, and at great 
cost, both in wealth and morals. Unless we check our mad 
pace of expenditure on worthless innovations and uneco- 
nomic expedients, we shall hang a millstone around our 
necks that will drag us down still further and make real, 
permanent recovery just that much more difficult of at- 
tainment. 

We are a proud, progressive people. Our country must 
be brought back to its former position of influence, affluence 
and power. This goal can never be reached through repu- 
diation of obligations or destruction of individual initiative 
and enterprise. Only general confidence, now so lacking, 
will start us again on the road to permanent recovery. 
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The Search for Excellence 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Address Delivered at the Opening of the 181st Year of 
Columbia University, September 26th, 1934 


\ : 7 E have all been young at last once. This is why 
we are all able to understand and to appreciate the 
exuberances, the enthusiasms, the crudities and the 

ambitions of youth. Generation after generation, these re- 

appear and reassert themselves in substantially the same 
tashion and always greatly in aid of the progress of the 
human race. ‘loo much wisdom has not yet become our 
besetting sin, and that possibly perilous condition seems still 

a long way off. Youth will help to take care of that. 

Nevertheless, it is the persistent and steadily repeated mani- 

festations of the youthful spirit which increasingly furnish 

power for the manufacture of that greatest of all public 
utilities which we call progress. 

Whether we realize it or not, all true progress depends 
upon wisdom, however that wisdom be concealed from the 
view of the casual observer. Wisdom, in turn, is the prod- 
uct of observation and reflection. Reflection is of its essence. 
Why should men take pains to observe and why should 
they endeavor to reflect? The only answer can be that 
they are in search of something. For what is it, then, that 
they are searching? The object of man’s search may be 
any one of many things. It may be, and usually is, per- 
sonal comfort or personal gain or personal luxury. It may 
be, and often is, personal power over other men as well as 
over things. The lust for power is even stronger than the 
lust for gain, particularly after the latter has been reason- 
ably satisfied. All these objects of human search are such 
as might be, and probably are, shared by the lower animals. 
On the other hand, when the spiritual nature of man asserts 
itself the ultimate object of his observation and reflection, 
of his searching, will always and everywhere be excellence. 
This is continually revealed to us in literature, in the fine 
arts, in philosophy, in religion and in every part of the wide 
field of human service. That is the reason why the ancient 
Greeks who were relatively few in number and never closely 
integrated either socially or politically, have always occupied 
« ruling place in the higher life of man. It was their good 
fortune to achieve excellence to an unprecedented and un- 
equaled degree in every part and manifestation of man’s 
intellectual life. Whether it be philosophy or politics or 
oratory or poetry or the drama, their achievements stand, 
after all the centuries which have followed, in first and 
highest place. These achievements are classic because they 
are of the best class or type and because the, reached the 
highest plane of excellence. It is for this reason that a 
measure of real knowledge of the civilizations of ancient 
Greece and Rome is not only vital, but essential, to that 
venuine liberal education by which is meant the education 
worthy of a free man. It is largely the decline and fall of 
the knowledge of Greek and Roman achievement which has 
played so large a part in blinding our generation to genuine 
standards of excellence and in elevating the second-rate, the 


commonplace and the vulgar to an importance which should 
always and everywhere be imperatively denied them. 

It was a maxim of Publius Syrus that “It takes a long 
time to bring excellence to maturity.” Excellence will not 
be achieved in a day nor will it be fully understood and 
appreciated on the instant. ‘Time is necessary, as is that 
contemplation which alone leads to full understanding. 

Men are naturally very imitative. Whether it be per- 
sonal habit or dress or mode of speech or manners, it is 
quite usual for the individual human being to fall easily 
into the habit of imitating his fellows. He who is accom- 
panied with and surrounded by vulgarity, whether of speech, 
of dress or of conduct, and he who in literature, in the 
fine arts or in social contacts chooses his companions and 
guides from the second-rate, will turn his back upon ex- 
cellence without even realizing that he has done so. It is 
imperative that education shall hold high standards of true 
excellence in each one of these fields of endeavor and of in- 
terest, as well as lean heavily upon the habit of imitation in 
making them the guide and the inspiration of youth. Apprec- 
iation of what is best in painting, in sculpture and in archi- 
tecture can be far better’ gained through association with 
reproductions and models of excellence assembled in mu- 
seums, whether large or small, than by any amount of 
mere reading or talking about them. If any twentieth- 
century people is to be trained to understand and to appre- 
ciate the fine arts, that people must be surrounded by 
examples of what is excellent, brought together in public 
collections in their several cities, towns and villages. In 
literature what is first-rate must always contend with what 
is for the moment popular. Few things are more distressing 
than the lists published from time to time of those books 
which for the time being enjoy chief popularity among 
readers in various parts of the land. The number of books 
among these which are really first-rate, is so small as to be 
quite negligible. It is only a generation ago that a well- 
known professor in old Columbia College used to tell the 
undergraduates who sat in his class-room that they should 
not waste time on any book which was less than one hundred 
years old, since they could not be sure that it was worth 
while. If this counsel was extreme it was, nevertheless, a 
hint not to be wholly neglected. 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when anyone 
who should address an American audience in any part of 
this land might safely make reference, by quotation or other- 
wise, to the Bible or to the works of Shakespeare with a 
feeling of certainty that the reference would be understood 
and appreciated by the vast majority of his hearers. That 
time has passed. The Bible and Shakespeare are now 
usually read by title only and the superb literature which is 
their content is, unhappily, no longer part of the ordinary 
and everyday knowledge of American youth. 
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In respect to manners and personal conduct, present- 
day habits as manifested in every sort of public place and 
personal relationship, are time and again quite shocking. 
One wonders why it is that you can come to full adolescent 
years with no apparent appreciation of the difference be- 
tween good manners and their opposite. Manners are mani- 
fested through speech, through dress, through personal bear- 
ing and through respect for the personality and the opinions 
of others, particularly those who are older in years or who 
have justly gained distinction in any walk of life. The 
family should, of course, be the original source of training 
and discipline in good manners. The school, also, has its 
function to fulfill, but too often the school regards its duty 
as done after very little and merely formal effort to dis- 
cipline those committed to its care in what good manners 
really mean and involve. 

There is, unfortunately, a very broad distinction be- 
tween going to school and getting an education. This dis- 
tinction has become even greater during the past generation 






than it used to be. It is sixty-five years since James Russell 
Lowell described the American people as, ‘the most com- 
mon-schooled and the least cultivated people in the world.” 
That such a judgment could be passed on his ‘ellow country- 
men by an outstanding man of letters is sad indeed, but it 
would be very difficult to confute or to refute him. 

Surely these things should not be. If in the family, 
in the school and in the college we will only fix our minds 
on excellence and be determined to leave no stone unturned 
to achieve it, we shall quickly be on the way to remedy such 
a condition as Lowell described. In order to achieve excel- 
lence and to understand it, we must first of all set ourselves 
standards of judgment. We must realize and recognize the 
tests which mark the difference between the first-rate and 
that which is second-rate and yet lower. Some of this: 
knowledge we shall get from imitation of those of our 
seniors with whom we are associated. The rest can only 
come from observation and reflection. To this task let 
everyone turn in the year that now opens before us. 


America’s Hour of Decision 


By DR. GLENN FRANK 


President University of Wisconsin at New York Herald 


Tribune Conférence on Current Problems, New 


York City, September 26th, 1934 


T is fitting that this fourth annual conference which 
the New York Herald Tribune is conducting on cur- 
rent problems should direct its attention at this critical 

juncture in American affairs to the problem of changing 
standards, because the air is everywhere astir with premoni- 
tions of profound change in the political, social and economic 
life of the United States. 

It is impossible confidently to predict the direction this 
change will finally take. We may be in for a long retro- 
gression or we may be on the threshold of rebirth. The 
darkening of the skies that began in 1929 may have heralded 
a permanent eclipse of the national genius, or these may be 
but the gray hours before a social sunrise that will warm 
and illumine our lives where transient disaster has lately 
chilled and darkened them. Let us be honest! We do not 
know. We are victims of a confused expectancy. 

Many Americans, who vividly realize that sweeping 
revisions of policy are imperative if we are to be served 
instead of starved in this age of plenty, are, nevertheless, 
sincerely fearful that, under the lash of panic fear and the 
lure of uncritical hope we may rush into changes that will 
bring the best in our traditional order of private enterprise 
and political liberty to a decisive and disastrous end. And 
they see no matured alternatives around which grave doubts 
do not swarm. These Americans have no personal or po- 
litical axes to grind by this expression of their fear. Their 
concern is genuine. And they merit more than satire when 


they voice their doubts. 

There are, I am sorry to say, a few Americans, with 
less sincerity of concern, who attempt to further personal 
and partisan ends by branding even the simplest and most 
obviously sensible suggestion of change as part of some 
sinister plot to communize the nation. 


I shall waste no 





words on this Machiavellian minority, for, sooner or later, 
the bogey-mongers, whether they hail from the ranks of 
reaction or the ranks of radicalism, are strangled by their 
own insincerity. 

But whether sobered by calm analysis or swept by fake 
alarms, the national mind is speculating anxiously upon the 
turn affairs may take in the days ahead. There is every- 
where an uneasy sense that the tide of events is sweeping 
us relentlessly toward the sacrament of choice between com- 
peting philosophies of the national being. That we are 
rapidly approaching an hour of decision in which, either by 
default or by a vast exercise of will, we shall determine 
the direction American civilization for the next half century 
will take, is, to me, clear. 

At the cost of sacrificing a much needed vacation, | 
spent the sweltering days of this summer writing a book 
which I have called ‘““The Heur of Decision,” and now I 
have taken time I could ill afford to come to New York 
to share in the opening of this conference by speaking on 
the same subject solely because | am convinced that there 
are a few fundamental decisions which, as a people, we 
must make and make soon if we are to avoid economic 
chaos, make socially secure and stable our industrial system, 
and through it all preserve a way of life congenial to the 
American temperament. The sooner a sense of this necessity 
sweeps the American mind the better. 

If this seems a too-excited putting of the case, a coo! 
measurement of the wide chasm that separates the post- 
war would from the pre-war world will indicate, I think 
that it is not. 

Before the war, we,‘along with a growing number of 
Western peoples, were committed to a decently definite 
scheme of values, or, at least, to a pattern of foundation 
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principles. There were a few things we believed in pro- 
foundly, even if, here and there, we broke with them in 
practice. 

We believed that democratic self-government, wisely 
adapted to the diversities of national temperament and tra- 
dition and progressively adjusted to the changing circum- 
stances of succeeding generations, was a climactic point in 
political evclution, and that democracy’ was destined to 
dominate the relations of modern mankind. 

We believed that the utmost freedom of thought of the 
expression of thought, of life, and of enterprise consistent 
with just and workable social relationships was essential to 
safety, the success and the self-respect of mature 
peoples. 

We believed that the genius we were bringing to bear 
upon scientific research, technological application, and eco- 
nomic management was leading mankind out of the Death 
Valley of Scarcity into the Promised Land of Plenty and 
laying the foundation for an unprecedented enrichment of 
the lives of the millions. 

We believed that personal incentive and personal initia- 
tive were fundamental to the continuity of progress, and 
that, in setting up the necessary safeguards against their 
prostitution to anti-social ends, the dynamic that private in- 
itiative and personal incentive give to life and enterprise 
must not be destroyed. 

We believed that science had come that men might 
have life and that they might have it more abundantly, and 
that science should, therefore, be given its head, and the 
track cleared for its triumphant extension of the productive 
capacities of our enterprise. 

We believed that a stable and significant national life 
was impossible apart from a soundly conceived and ade- 
quately supported system of universal education. 

We believed that, however undesirable a standardized 
world-state might be, our separate nationalisms must some- 
bow be orchestrated and brought into a working relation- 
ship that would reflect the manifest cultural and economic 
interdependence of the modern world. 

There were among the articles of political, social, and 
economic faith to which, with varying degrees of consecra- 
tion, we and other peoples of the pre-war West subscribed. 
All this is changed now. From one end of the Western 
world to the other these articles of faith are philosophically 
doubted or passionately derided. 

The slow gains of generations have been set aside in 
a frantic search for new foundations of national being. 
Democracy is flouted. Freedom is invaded. Plenty is re- 
nounced. Science is betrayed. Education is hamstrung. 
Religion is tied to the cart-tail of the state. Nationalism 
runs amuck. While politics, as it assumes greater and 
yreater power over our lives, is expressed not in that sobriety 
of thought and steadiness of action the time demands, but 
in distracted agitation which, in Macaulay’s memorable 
phrase, resemble “the grinnings and writhings of a gal- 
vanized corpse” more than “the struggles of an athletic 
man.” ‘This is not, I submit, an overdrawn picture of the 
general plight of Western civilization. 

And, if I may steal a figure of speech from the theatre, 
this is the backdrop against which the American venture in 
readjustment must be played out. It is no easy matter to 
keep the American mind free from infections that elsewhere 
run rampant in this feverish interlude, while the Western 


the 


world experiments its way toward a new social equilibrium. 
The stage-setting of the political and economic play is essen- 
tially the same here as elsewhere. Change faces tradition 
and challenges it. Tradition faces change and resists it. 

It is easy, given the requisite temperament, to follow 
the lead of the dogmatic reactionary and beat the drums 
for anything and everything traditional. It is equally easy, 
granted the turn of mind, to follow the lead of the dog- 
matic radical and gamble recklessly with the lives of 125,- 
000,000 Americans as if they were but pasteboard pawns 
in a game of chance. Either path, it seems to me, is likely 
to land America in the abyss. 

INFORMED OPINION NEEDED 
The dominant question that emerges from the events of 
the time is this: Can we ride the storm, and make the re- 
visions of political and economic policy which the effective 
operation of an age of potential plenty requires, without 
subjecting the American order of private enterprise and po- 
litical liberty to subversive changes that may bring ultimate 
ruin in the wake of a transient recovery? This is the single 
question into which all other questions of the time lead. 
The answer that national action makes to this question will 

determine the nature of the national destiny. 

This is why the administrative acts of the Roosevelt 
régime, the maneuvers of the Republican opposition, the qual- 
ity of thought and will that business, industrial and financial 
leadership brings to the problems of readjustment, and the 
corrective impact of an informed public opinion on all three 
assume an importance that has not attached to the manage- 
ment of policy within the lifetime of any of us now living. 

One thing should by now be clear to all literate Ameri- 
cans, namely, that the temper of the crowd and the turn of 
affairs combine to create a situation in which beating the 
tom-tom for obsolete traditions of politics and economics can 
neither satisfy the mass mind nor bring recovery and stabil- 
ization to our enterprise. 


Wor_p Forces PERVASIVE 

The psychological forces playing upon our problem are 
more than the limited forces of our local situation. We are 
not hermetically sealed from what is happening elsewhere in 
the world. The subtle disintegration or willing surrender 
of self-government. The repudiation of freedom. The sub- 
ordination of the individual. The exaltation of the state. 
The brutalizing advance of a berserker nationalism gone 
wild. ‘The propagandist perversion of education. The 
waning of faith in science as a force for human emancipa- 
tion. The popular desertion of the altars of religion. The 
frantic attempt to convert the church into a press agent for 
national aims. The intensification of class (subtle and 
otherwise) conflict. ‘The seductive influence of fatigue- 
poisoned leaderships which, tired of trying to master the 
dynamic forces of economic modernism, seem content to 
huddle about the cooling embers of a curbed industrialism 
and a constricted agriculture. All these, here and there 
evident in the rapid change that races across Western life 
and enterprise, are forces affecting the emotional climate in 
which the American process of readjustment must proceed. 

The maladjustments we must meet with measures of 
correction are more than the temporary throwing out of gear 
of an otherwise thoroughly modernized machine. The 
major perplexities that disturb the political and economic 
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leadership of the United States are all rooted in three basic 
difficulties which the whole industrialized world has faced 
(1), the but thinly veiled breakdown of the world’s financial 
system, due to the fact that the world’s credit and currency 
system has not been kept effectively adjusted to the changing 
needs of the world’s enterprise; (2), the revolutionary 
changes that science, technology and power production have 
effected in the world’s industrial system, with the result that 
fewer and fewer workers in less and less time can produce 
more than the world’s population can buy with its present 
purchasing power or use with its present margin of leisure; 
and (3), the strange revival, since the war, of a stubborn 
and swash-buckling nationalism that stands in active opposi- 
tion to the increasing internationalism of economic interest, 
with the result that today the world’s political system is 
making virtually impossible the operation of an effective eco- 
nomic system either within the nations or between the 
nations. 

We are confronted by an unprecedented situation calling 
for an unprecedented willingness to consider unprecedented 
policies. Neither an irrational radicalism nor an irrational 
reaction is tolerable under such circumstances. We shall es- 
cape the phase of social disruption, through which so much 
of mankind has lately passed, only through the exercise of a 
cool and constructive intelligence that refuses to let its ap- 
proach to reality be obscured either by the traditions of re- 
action or by the tentative theorizings of radicalism. 

The political literature of England has thrown up two 
immortal pronouncements, rich in statesmanlike guidance to 
us just now. ‘““The future of mankind will be gravely im- 
periled,” said John Stuart Mill, “if great questions are left 
to be fought out between ignorant change and ignorant op- 
position to change.” To which Viscount Morley added, 
“Great economic and social forces flow with tidal sweep 
over communities only half conscious of that which is be- 
falling them. Wise statesmen are those who foresee what 
time is thus bringing, and try to shape institutions and to 
mold men’s thought and purpose in accordance with the 
change that is silently surrounding them.” I suggest that 
these two pronounceemnts might, with profit, be printed on 
the title pages of the campaign textbooks for 1936 of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties. 

I have confidence in the corporate capacity of the 
American people, under responsible leadership, to control 
their destiny through the paceful processes of intelligence. 
But, whatever we may think the probabilities to be, it is a 
good thing to keep a weather-eye on the possibilities. 

If inflexible tradition controls, we shall inevitably go 
the way that peoples have always gone when they have lost 
the capacity or lacked the will intelligently to adjust their 
instiutions to new circumstances. We shall either fall vic- 
tim to the subversive forces of revolt, or sell ourselves into 
slavery to the regimenting forces of dictatorship. If we 
should go the way of revolution, we would be gambling with 
vast uncertainties, for of all the revolutionary concepts now 
in the field, from Fascism to Communism, none, in my judg- 
ment, offers a tithe of the possibilities of enriched and stab- 
ilized life for the millions that lie latent in the American 
tradition of private enterprise and political liberty. If we 
should go the way of dictatorship, we would tragically lose 
all those priceless values of liberty, in government and in 
enterprise, without which we might be a nation of contented 
slaves but never a nation of creative freemen. 

If flexible intelligence controls, we shall, with a due 





admixture of caution and courage, adapt the traditional pol- 
icies and mechanicsms of our life and enterprise to the new 
circumstances of this new age of science, technology, power 
production and the political sovereignty of the masses, and a 
few of the things we shall do, if flexible intelligence controls, 
are, I think, clearly indicated. 

We shall revise the procedures but remain unreserved]; 
loyal to the principles of democratic self-government. 

We shall defend, at whatever cost, alike in government 
and in enterprise, the utmost freedom consistent with the 
complex interdependence of modern society. 

We shall call upon every resource of ingenuity tiiat is 
ours to release the full productive energies of the power age 
in order that they may lower the cost and lift the standard 
of living for the masses. 

We shall refuse to believe, unless better proof of the 
necessity than has yet been offered appears, that it is states- 
manlike to throw the brakes on our productive capacity to 
produce goods and wealth that millions of Americans so 
manifestly need. 

We shall bring our economic policies into harmony 
with our technical processes in order that no such treason to 
human need shall inform our national policy. ‘ 

We shall give less attention to an artificial fixing of 
prices and more attention to an authentic freeing of the 
energies of business, industry and agriculture in order that 
they may create new wealth from which alone we can pro- 
vide adequate buying power for consumers and adequate 
profit for producers. 

We shall, in short, lay the foundations for workable 
economics of plenty. 

We shall deal liberally with our enterprises of scientific 
research and social education, demanding from their di- 
rectors in return a conscious consideration of the peculiar 
problems that give to this particular phase of our national 
evolution both its distinction and its difficulty. 

We shall make politics the servant instead of the 
sovereign of our life anu enterprise. 

And we shall attempt, with a statesmanship that goes 
beyond opportunism and divests itself of chauvinism, real- 
istically to relate economic America to the modern economic 
world. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, seem to me to be among 
the issues with which responsible leadership must deal if the 
national future is not to be left susceptible to the allurements 
or irresponsible leadership that will try anything once, even 
if historic experience has repeatedly proved its futility, and 
will promise the moon to the millions in return for a hand- 
ful of votes. 

I should be sorry if what I have said has suggested to 
any one a negative or pessimistic attitude toward the critical 
issues of government and enterprise I have listed. It is im- 
portant that, in our candid facing of realities, we do not cut 
the nerve of confident attack. The spirt of confident attack, 
however, must be deeply rooted in reality. It dies in the 
thin soil of a superficial optimism that sometimes seeks to 
substitute cheer-leading for statesmanship. There is, in fact, 
always a strain of pessimism in a truly productive optimism. 
It has faced the worst in order that it may the more inte}- 
ligently fashion the best. It is this fusion of the two that 
produces leaderships able to call nations to repentance with- 
out taking hope from their hearts, to condemn dead policies 
without deadening the spirit of living enterprise and to 
create confidence without cultivating illusions. 
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Youth Shaping New National Policies 


By COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Before the New York Herald Tribune Conference on 
Current Problems at New York, September 26, 1934 


HEN I was a boy, at the beginning of this century, 
W\ the world seemed settled. Events moved smoothly 
in a deep-worn rut. Changes were slight. A small 
war between the British and the Boers, wherein only a few 
thousand of men were engaged, was a world-shaking event, 
the topic of every breakfast table. The ordered existence of 
which we were part appeared to always have been, and 
looked as if it always would continue. Our very proverbs 
showed our unlimited confidence in our stability. “Sound 
as a dollar’ was a common expression. We were at the 
end of an era and did not know it. 

The thirty-odd years that followed have packed within 
them the greatest changes that the world ever has known in 
a like period. Inventions have revolutionized life and eco- 
nomics; wars of a size and ferocity never dreamed have torn 
the world; nations have crumbled. The governments of 
most of the great countries have been changed completely. 
‘The values of currencies have fluctuated like fever charts. 
Sociological schemes for society have been actually put into 
practice which up to that time had been considered merely 
as proper subjects for academic discussion. 

The seas on which we are sailing now are as uncharted 
as those braved by Pythias, or Hanno, or Columbus. None 
can predict what the outcome may be, but all know that 
whatever it is, it will not be the old order. It can be and 
should be something better, but it may be something worse. 
Unless we show common sense and courage it may be gen- 
eral destruction and a return to chaos and the Dark Ages, 
when man will have to resume again his laborious and pain- 
ful climb out of the abyss. 

I believe the answer is in the hands of our youth. | 
believe that they can and probably will exercise a dominating 
influence in shaping policies. 

‘The young people of today have a bitter problem con- 
fronting them and a great opportunity. It is a bitter prob- 
lem beeause from the moment they leave school or college 
they are facing an existence in which the struggle is con- 
stant, the rewards often slight, and in which opportunities 
seem to be few. 

Formerly when a boy left school there was work wait- 
ing into which he slipped easily. He knew that if he were 
industrious and honest there was an assured future for him. 
Now all is changed. The positions do not exist. The par- 
ents, no matter how anxious, very often can extend no help- 
ing hand. 


Practically every day I hear from or see young men 
looking for an opening. They come out of their school with 
high hearts and fine ideals, the surge of life strong in them, 
anxious to take their part in the world and play it worthily. 
They have tried to get work. They have gone from place 
to place, from concern to concern, only to be met with the 
same answer, only to be told that men were being laid off. 
not taken on. 

This is a hard blow for many reasons. To begin with, 
there is in many cases an economic necessity to become an 
earning member of the community. That is not all, how- 
ever, for there is something equally if not more important. 
It is the effect on the morale. The young man feels he is 
no value, that he is not wanted, and it shames him. He sees 
his friends and acquaintances. They ask him whether he has 
got a iob or he thinks they are wondering whether he has, 
and the iron eats into his soul. 

Besides this, there is always the corroding effect of idle- 
ness, whether voluntary or involuntary. At his home there 
is often an atmosphere of gloom, nerves are on edge. If he 
is a man of weak character, idleness, which is the most per- 
nicious and easy habit to acquire, grips him and at best he 
becomes shiftless, at worst he may well be added to the 
members of those who live off their fellows by open crime. 

To you, the younger people, I want to say there are 
many unexplored avenues for you to develop. ‘What thy 
hand findeth to do do it gladly.” If a job cannot be found 
at once, don’t do nothing. Turn your hand to some work 
that is worthwhile, work for decency in the government, 
help the younger boys through helping scouting, study some- 
thing. Don’t let the time be wasted. Use it for making 
yourself keener and abler to take full advantage of the op- 
portunity when it does arrive. 

Hold to high standards. That is all important. Don’t 
do anything that makes you ashamed when you wake up at 
night and think of it. Strive not only to keep these high 
standards yourself, but make our country adopt them as 
well. 

Separate the chaff from the wheat. There has been a 
lot of the former drifting into our lives of late years and 
often we have mistaken it for grain. 

It may well be that all of us in America will have to 
live in a far less extravagant and far more simple fashion. 
That won’t do many of us any harm and will do some of 
us some good. 
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New Frontiers in Government 


By HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


United States Senator from Wisconsin. 


Delivered at Madison, September 26, 1934 by radio to the New York Herald Tribune Conference on Curren’ 
Problems; in New York City. 


been influenced by a great fact in our history—the 

march of the explorer, the fur-trader, the lumberman, 
and the farmer, westward to the Pacific. That march is a 
distinctive part of American tradition, rich in dramatic 
stories of struggle and conquest, and in striking personalities. 
Those of us who have grown up in Wisconsin have been in 
a peculiar sense under the influence of this tradition, for it 
was at the University of Wisconsin that the late Frederick 
Jackson Turner developed in his teaching and writing his 
interpretation of American life as shaped by the westward- 
moving frontier. 

But Turner noted the passing of the frontier. He 
prophesied the appearance of new problems and new pos- 
sibilities with the rise of our huge cities and the settlement 
of the fertile islands. The World War and the events of 
the last fifteen years have only hastened the developments 
which he predicted. The youth of today are facing life 
amidst years of depression. They are without the aliuring 
prospect of opportunity and adventure characteristic of the 
old frontier conditions. Is there for them any new frontier 
as challenging as the old? 

I believe that there is such a frontier. Indeed, there are 
frontiers on every hand, requiring for their conquest all the 
oldtime courage and intelligence—frontiers ready to yield the 
oldtime satisfaction of achievement. We are dwellers in a 
continent still unfinished. We have yet to learn how to use 
to the best advantage the vast resources which nature offers. 
When we see the tragic effects of a great drought, or of the 
floods which sweep down our rivers, when we note the dust- 
storms, the eroded and treeless hillsides, we realize that we 
do not yet know how to make the best use of the very 
fundamentals of existence—soil, water, plant and animal 
life. 

Think of the demand which such problems make upon 
the knowledge and skill of the geologist, the botanist, the 
forester, the engineer! Even now the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture search the far corners of the earth for 
plants suitable for the varied climate and soil conditions to 
be found within our country. 

But there are still other frontiers of a physical kind. 
Whatever one’s political philosophy, one must recognize a 
tremendous challenge in the existence of vast equipment 
capable of producing every kind of commodity and service, yet 
frequently idle and unused when there are literally millions 
of people wanting work and wanting those very commodities 
and services. The frontiers of industry have already at 
work in them outstanding personalities, inventors, organ- 
izers, leaders in labor organizations, business enterprises, 
transportation, and in many other activities; but they are far 
too few to meet the critical conditions which confront us. 
The call for reinforcements, for fresh energies and new 
ideas, is insistent. 

Then there are the frontiers which are less obviously 


NOR many generations American boys and girls have 


physical. I read the other day a statement by a British 
political leader to the effect that probably not a half-dozen 
members of the British Parliament possessed any understand- 
ing of the intricate yet decisively important problems of cur- 
rency and international exchange. That statement would 
hold good, I believe; of every legislative body and important 
economic group in the world. Yet the instruments of cur- 
rency, banking, credit, investment, and the instruments of 
finance generally, are essential elements in the modern in- 
terdependent economic system under whatever political or 
social system. 


It is not merely the new legislation at Washington and 
the state capitals which is forcing the creation of new finan- 
cial institutions, but the very collapse from within of those 
which have been evolving so rapidly during the last century. 
Here again we have frontier—almost a jungle in its tangled 
growth, with few if any paths as yet cleared through it. No 
frontier ever called more loudly for men of integrity and in- 
telligence. Those of the youth of the country who will de- 
vote themselves to this: important problem, equipped with 
ability and character, prepared by hard study, and armed 
with courage to face the dangers, will leave their mark on 
the America of the future. 


The old frontier consisted mainly ‘of small and neigh- 
borly settlements. The new frontiers are made up of great 
masses of people, spread over vast areas and living in cities 
and towns, without much personal acquaintance, hearing of 
one another and of events at second hand, through the press, 
the radio, the “movies.” They run the risks of being mis- 
informed by the abuse of such instruments; of having hatred 
engendered, and prejudices aroused. The World War 
forced upon us the need for a better and more reliable for- 
eign news service, and people competent to interpret foreign 
news. And the depression demonstrates the need of a jour- 
nalism capable of reporting and interpreting more adequately 
the remote, seemingly dull happenings in factory and mar- 
ket, the movements of prices, the effects of weather, the siv- 
nificance of new inventions, the nature of financial policies. 


These frontiers of which I have been speaking cannot 
be successfully attacked unless we see clearly that there is a 
most urgent problem: common to them all. It is the problem 
of political and social organization whereby our resources of 
knowledge, skill, integrity and courage can be brought to 
bear at the right place and under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 


The interdependence of industry, finance and agricul- 
ture today requires a very careful and delicate inner organ- 
ization of production and marketing; and to have the goods 
which are produced widely purchased and used requires an 
even more fundamental and more difficult capacity to organ- 
ize the community for just and efficient distribution. ‘The 
organization of the community as a whole, the association of 
the people to secure the highest attainable standard of living 
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through a more effective use of what nature offers in soil 
and water, in plant and animal, has become an essential 
part of our life. Here, then, in various administrative ser- 
vices, national, state and local, in political and legislative 
activities, in numerous civic organizations, the new frontiers 
await the youths who will respond to their call. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to overcome is a kind 
of defeatism and a loss of faith in the powers of man’s 


higher nature. What an opportunity this presents to youth 
for educational and especially for religious leadership. 

The new frontiers stretch before us calling for the crea- 
tion of new and better communities, for institutions to match 
modern needs and opportunities. I remind our youth of the 
pioneer spirit of our fathers—the glory of the old frontier. 
I urge them to make that pioneer spirit the glory of the new 
frontiers that beckon to them today. 


On Human Needs 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


dt 1934 Conference on the Mobilization of Human Needs 


AM happy that for the second time the conference on 
| the Mobilization for Human Needs comes here to the 

White House. In so doing you emphasize with me the 
national character of our common task, for I like to feel that 
| share responsibility with all of you who are here repre- 
senting every part of our country. 

Your work in the past has been of such outstanding suc- 
cess that I am confident this year you will achieve an all- 
time record. 

In addressing you last year | emphasized the simple fact 
that the responsibility of the individual and of the family for 
the well-being of their neighbors must never cease. 

Beginning with those first Winters of suffering in 
Jamestown and at Plymouth, it has been the American habit 
to render aid to those who need it. Through the centuric: 
as the first struggling villages developed into commun ' 
and cities and counties and States, destitution and want of 
every description have been cared for in the first instance 
by community help. 

With the enormous growth of population and with the 
complexities of the past generation, community efforts have 
been supplmented by the formation of great national organ- 
izations designed to coordinate and stimulate those local 
rroups who are striving not only to take care of those in 
need but also to stimulate better conditions of health, of 
child welfare, of mental hygiene, of recreation and in the 
many other splendid objectives which are part and parcel of 
our national life of today. 

It is right, I think, for us to emphasize that the Ameri- 
can family must be the unit which engages our greatest in- 
‘terest and concern. With this we must stress once more the 
task of each community to assist in maintaining and build- 
ing up that family unit. 

No thinking or experienced person insists today that the 
responsibility of the community shall be eliminated by pass- 
ing on this great and humane task to any central body at the 
seat of Federal Government. You and I know that it has 
been with reluctance and only because we have realized the 
imperative need for additional help that the Federal Govern- 
ment has been compelled to undertake the task of supple- 
menting the more normal methods which have been in use 
for many generations. 

I repeat what I told you last year: that the primary 
responsibility for community needs rests upon the community 
itself. That if every effort has been used by any given com- 
munity and has proven insufficient, then it is the duty of the 
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State to supplement, with the resources of the State, the 
additional needs up to the limit of its power. That, finally, 
it is only when both of these efforts, taken together, prove 
insufficient that the Federal Government has any duty to add 
its resources to the common cause. 

It is inevitable, of course, that in carrying on relief, 
whether in the form of work relief or home relief, in an 
area that includes every State, every county and every city 
in the Union, local inefficiency is bound to exist in some 
instances. 

It is very definitely our task, yours and mine, to see to 
it that during the coming Winter there shall be increased 
vigilance in every locality against the giving of relief except 
to those who defintiely and clearly need it and are entitled 
to it. 

In a great emergency system we are establishing with 
each passing month a greater degree of efficiency, and we 
are eliminating many of the evils which of necessity attended 
our first efforts. The trained workers that belong to 
the many organizations represented in this conference have 
an opportunity and a duty to see to it, first of all, that desti- 
tution is relieved and, secondly, that no individual and no 
family shall be entitled to public assistance if that individual 
or that family does not deserve it. 

Your work and the work of local, State and Federal 
agencies are so closely associated that your success is vital 
to the success of government. I am confident that the people 
of this country, in each and every community, will under- 
stand the true importance of cooperating in this great mob- 
ilization of human needs. 

I like to emphasize the word “privilege” rather than 
the word “duty”; for it is clearly the privilege of the in- 
dividual American to bear his personal share in a work 
which must be kept personal in so far as it is possible to 
make it so. It is that personal appeal, that personal service, 
which has carried us through these trying years. 

A unity of effort for a little while longer will, I am 
confident, bring national success to our nationally unified 
efforts to bring Old Man Depression to the point where we 
can finally master and destroy him. 

The church groups and the social groups organized on 
private lines, whether they act separately or through com- 
munity chests, are an essential part of the structure of our 
life. The American people believe in them and suport their 
fine objectives. That support again this year will attend the 
excellent enterprise you are launching today. 
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Response to President Roosevelt’s 
Speech on Human Needs 


By HON. NEWTON D. BAKER 


At White House, September 28, 1934. 


R. PRESIDENT, for a second time you have ex- 
tended to us the inspiration of your leadership, 
guided us by your counsel, and sanctioned the work 

we are set to do with the approval of your official authority. 

For the second time Mrs. Roosevelt has consented to 
accept the leadership of the women of the nation mobilized 
in this cause, and she has perfected throughout the country 
an organization of earnest and devoted women with the mis- 
sionary spirit who are already reviving people, wearied by 
distress, to fresh hope and new confidence. 

I should wholly miss the significance of this moment if 
| were to allow it to pass without expressing to you our 
appreciation of what you have done, and | should miss it 
even more if I failed to convey to you some idea of the ex- 
tent to which those to whom our agencies minister look 
through us and see you as the center from which must come 
the recognition and relief of their needs. 

It is not without significance that you have chosen to 
receive us in the home rather than in the office of the Presi- 
dent, for our work deals primarily with the American home, 
the place where citizens are made, where the qualities are 
bred which determine the contribution which each man and 
woman is able to make when he joins his fellows and be- 
comes a part of the aggregate of our business and political 
life. 

It is there that the family, the central and pivotal unit 
of our whole social structure, grows either strong or weak. 
The inspiration of family affection and the discipline of 
family affliction are the school books of character. We are, 
therefore, calling upon our fellow-citizens to rebuild the 
American home. 

In the midst of the beauty and abundance of modern 
civilization, it seems strange that such a task has to be faced, 
but progress is never a uniform thing. Science cuts deep 
salients into the unknown, and, to consolidate these gains, vast 
reorganizations of the old lines of life are necessary. That 
this is true of the physical sciences, which affect industry, is 
obvious. But it is also true of the social and political sci- 
ences, and in a world integrated as ours is, these readjust- 
ments have ceased to be local and have become the common 
problem of civilized nations everywhere. 

This generation of difficulties has widened their extent, 
obscured their causes, and made infinitely more difficult their 
control. We find our years of plenty followed by vears of 
famine, not because nature has withheld her bounty for a 
season but because the mechanisms of exchange have become 
disordered, nationalistic aspirations have rejected ancient 
mutual dependencies, and international fears have broken 





down confidence in the ability even of civilized States to ob- 
serve and maintain order in the world. 

A detailed account of the things which have contributed 
to this depression, even if one were wise enough to make it, 
would be as long as Homer’s catalogue of the ships. A 
composite photograph of them is impossible, but the effect is 
obvious. 

Over a period of years things have been deranged and 
the consequence has been unprecedented unemployment, wide- 
spread want, and, with the gradual exhaustion of the ac- 
cumulations which prudence had made against a rainy day, 
there has come the necessity of public-intervention and relief. 

To this need the Federal Government has responded 
generously. Meantime, any extended system of Federal re- 
lief, however necessary, is attended by danger. Under your 
direction, the efforts of the Federal Government in this be- 
half have avoided many of these dangers, by insisting upon 
local administration and cooperation, but it is our eager 
hope, as we know it is yours, that soon the entire burden oi 
relief may be returned to local shoulders. 

In the meantime the primary object of our interest is 
the protection of the American family against another but 
parallel set of evils. We have devised a whole set of agencies 
to assist one another in helping to carry the peakload of the 
family burden, caused by sickness and other afflictions to in- 
dividual and helpless members of families, and to supplement 
the family influence as it seeks to protect children against the 
temptations of modern life and to build them into strong and 
self-reliant characters. 

In these agencies we have invested, from private gifts, 
vast sums of money. To their ministrations we have 
brought the trained workers of a new science. Their con- 
tinued support is always indispensable, but in times like these 
they become especially necessary because the family as an in- 
stitution is weaker when its members are overshadowed by 
the clouds of universal want and universal fear. 

Your approval of our mission both strengthens us and 
opens the hearts and minds of the people of the country to 
hear the story of the extent of this need. You make us na- 
tional, and it is as a part of the national forces of reconstruc- 
tion and rebuilding that we venture to hope that this Winter 
will see us past the edge of crisis. 

By doing our full duty this Winter we may well hope 
to face, in the years that are to follow, more normal condi- 
tions. With our great griefs behind us, we as a people wil! 
be strengthened to enjoy improved and better times by a 
recollection of the courage with which we sustained one an- 
other as we passed through the shadows in the valley. 
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The Menace of Organized Crime 


By HON. HOMER S. CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Conference on 
Current Problems, in New York City, September 26, 1934. 


HE Department of Justice, which I have the very 

great honor to represent, is a rather large department 

and somewhat intricate. It has been called the largest 
law office in the world, and perhaps that is true, with its 
personnel of nearly nine thousand. There are eleven di- 
visions of major importance. Only one of these divisions 
deals with the question of crime. I may mention this so that 
while the dramatic features incident to the work of the 
criminal division are much in the public eye, there are ten 
other divisons doing work of almost equal importance. 

Something akin to a national emergency confronted our 
people a year or more ago, growing out of the extraordinary 
development of predatory crime having interstate character- 
Realizing this situation, and realizing further that 
some agency with nation-wide approach must deal with this 
problem if it was to be dealt with at all, the Department of 
Justice undertook what is now generally known as its ““cam- 
paign against crime.” 

At the very beginning the Department of Justice cre- 
ated a special division to deal with racketeering and kidnap- 
ing. We sought, also, to bring about a more intimate, 
friendly and cooperative spirit between the Federal and the 
local law enforcement agencies. We strove, also, to develop 
our own facilities and to strengthen our organization by im- 
proving its personnel and stiffening its morale. 


istics. 


It was manifest that additional legislation was impera- 
tively required. This led to what has been generally de- 
scribed as the “twelve-point program’”’ of the Department of 
Justice. These bills, originally twelve in number, ultimately 
resulted in the passage of seventeen spcific and important en- 
actments. Let it be said most emphatically that these meas- 
ures were not calculated to place the Federal government 
in control of the crime situation of the country. It was not 
our purpose to invite local organizations to turn over their 
problems to the Federal government. Law enforcement now 
and hereafter must, for the most part, be a matter of local 
concern. Moreover, there were constitutional limitations 
which had ever to be kept an view. 

The bills, in general, deal with the menace of an armed 
underworld and with that aspect of the problem which has 
been brought so dramatically forward of late by roving 
vroups of criminals passing and repassing state lines and bent 
constantly upon predatory crimes of violence. These laws 
were the result of very careful study, and while they have 
imposed greater responsibility upon the Federal government 
it was a responsibility which could not properly be avoided. 
Manifestly the problem of crime is not limited to detection, 
arrest and punishment. It is a social question with manifold 
ramifications, touching environment, heredity, education, the 

home, the school and, indeed, almost every activity of life. 


Crime, in its wider aspects requires consideration of the 
whole structure of our social life. For instance, a study of 
the records of more than 250,000 arrests for the year 1933, 
as evidenced by finger-print cards received by the depart- 
ment’s division of investigation, reveals the menacing fact 
that there were more arrests at the age of nineteen than at 
any other age; and that a startlingly large percentage of seri- 
ous crimes was committed by minors. 


When I return to Washington, it is my purpose to call 
a crime conference to be held in Washington during the 
early part of December. At that conference the whole prob- 
lem will be studied in a manner not heretofore attempted. I 
am hopeful, also, that it will be possible to establish at 
Washington a national institute of criminology, which will 
concern itself not only with the study of crime problems, 
but also with the practical side of police work. At the pres- 
ent time we are maintaining a technical laboratory which 
permits of the analysis of latent evidence and is an excellent 
school for the study of the use of the latest scientific equip- 
ment. 

Those who suggest the establishment of a system similar 
to that of Scotland Yard speak without any comprehension 
of the situation. The structure and functions of that famous 
organization are hardly adaptable to our complex problems. 


Scotland Yard, contrary to popular belief, is not a de- 
tective force and does not have jurisdiction throughout Eng- 
land or the British Isles. It is simply the Metropolitan 
Police Department of Greater London and is one of the 187 
police forces in England and Wales. 


While upon that subject I might mention Scotland 
Yard has a collection of fingerprints of about 500,000. The 
Division of Investigation of the Department of Justice in 
Washington has a collection of more than 4,500,000 finger- 
prints. 

We are engaged in an undertaking of serious: import. 
It cannot succeed without popular understanding and co- 
operation. You, my friends, can, if you will, direct your 
efforts toward the building up of a stout-hearted public 
morale which will cause citizens, as a matter of course, 
promptly to furnish to the officers of the law the information 
that may come to them regarding known fugitives from jus- 
tice, to give testimony freely in criminal cases, and to render 
jury service gladly when the opportunity is afforded to per- 
form this high function of American citizenship. You can 
aid in speeding the activities of police and prosecutors, in en- 
abling courts to establish proper rules and practices, and in 
securing desirable laws from state legislatures, local admin- 
istrations, and, if the need should appear, from the Congress 
itself. You can lend your support to honest public officials 
dealing impartially with such public problems. 
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No more worthy enterprise could possibly engage your 
attention. Organized bands of criminals prey upon legiti- 
mate business, exact tribute from the timid or the fearful 
and constitute an everpresent threat, not only to property, 
but to the safety of our homes and the sanctity of life. I 
have said before and, because the accuracy of the statement 
has been challenged, I reassert emphatically that there are 
more people today in the underworld bearing arms than 
there are in the combined forces of the Army and Navy of 
the United States. This open challenge to orderly govern- 
ment must be met with courage and resourcefulness. 

And now one final word: The time has come to call 
a halt upon the glorification of the criminal classes. Far too 
often the gangster is depicted as a hero with good qualities 
of mind and spirit, while the police officer is represented as a 


mean or heartless individual, glutted with authority and 
stupid in the performance of his duty. Such distortion of 
the truth cannot fail to have an injurious effect, especial!) 
upon the plastic minds of the younger generation. 

The gangster is not a hero, but a public enemy. His 
distorted mind is bent upon injuring, maltreating, preying 
upon, or destroying the innocent and the helpless. 
emergency he is almost invariably a coward. The real heroes 
are the courageous judges and public officials and officers of 
the law, throughout our land, who, in the line of duty, are 
perfoming their dangerous and necessary tasks with devotion 
and zeal. These men are the veritable peace-time soldiers 
of the republic, who are entitled to our unwavering con- 
fidence and our undivided support. 


In an 


Freedom of Advertising and a 
Free Press 


By ALBERT D. LASKER 


Chairman of Board, Lord & Thomas at the Boston 
Conference on Retail Distribution, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Tuesday, September 25th, 1934 


HEN, May last, I accepted your invitation, | felt 
W ces complimented at being chosen to give my 
views on advertising to so important and scholarly 
an audience. But—two weeks ago, when my secretary came 
to me insisting that I prepare this address, and reminded 
me of the subject assigned to me, I said in amazement: 
. “Could I possibly have promised to speak on this sub- 
ject? To wit: ‘Advertising’s New Place in Distribution.’ ” 
I must have only too carelessly read the subject as- 
signed to me, for such basic philosophy as I have cannot 
assign a new place to advertising. It either has its old 
place, shifted from time to time by changing conditions 
through added experience, or to me it has no place. And 
so I shall proceed to speak not on but against my subject. 
The title “Advertising’s New Place in Distribution” 
implies endorsement of the grave blanket indictment which 
has been brought against advertising for a considerable 
period of time by certain outstanding groups of. intellectuals 
and social workers representing a certain social philosophy. 
To me, it seems that the view of each man as to the 
future place of advertising depends upon that man’s social 
philosophy as a whole. 
If I am to discuss advertising, I must discuss it as 
a part of our social system, and not as a thing to itself. 
If my basic views on advertising are wrong, it must 
be because my basic philosophy on social economics is wrong. 
America divides largely into three groups—those who 
aresknown as “leftists,” who believe not only in a new 
deal, but in a super new deal. 
Another group is a diminishing die-hard “rightest” 
- group, who feel that the old system was practically perfect 
and unchanging. 





There is a vast middle group, of whom I am one, who 
believe that our forefathers devised a system which can well 
serve America through the ages, a system which, as the 
country and the people developed, has been subject to con- 
stant change but with fundamental concept unchanged. 


Granting always that no form of government is ‘worth 
maintaining that does not put human welfare as its one 
final objective, those of my group feel that the only way 
here and now to insure this is by the preservation of indi- 
vidual opportunity under the private profit system. This 
does not imply that grave abuses should not have salutor 
correction. 

Our group recognizes that business as a whole cannot 
be freed entirely of regulation by government for the pro- 
tection of society, but we hold for as little government in- 
terference as possible in the occupation of the individual to 
accomplish this. Such is our philosophy. 

But, if instead we adopt the New Deal philosophy and 
carry it to its ultimate conclusion (as expressed in the Tug- 
well Bill) there would, to my mind, really be no adver- 
tising at all in the true sense of advertising, and, therefore, 
there would be no purpose in discussing “Advertising’s New 
Place in Distribution.” 

I mention the Tugwell Bill, even though it did not 
become law, because it is the one bill under the New Dea! 
which was specifically intended to control the business of 
advertising. 

Many well meaning people read this Bill and favored 
it because it seemed apparently to aim at some worthy re- 
forms, but I can assure you, as one forty years in adver- 
tising, that every newspaper man and every magazine pub- 
lisher, and every advertiser in the United States knew as 
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a practical fact, putting theories aside, that the Tugwell 
Bill, as originally proposed, would defeat the very purposes 
which these well meaning people read into it. I refer you 
to the Congressional hearings. ; 

The concept of advertising which we have known is 
this: each manufacturer has the right to project his wares, 
through publicity, in the hope that the total desire he thus 
creates will translate itself into a consumption which will 
nay the expense of advertising and add to his profits. 

I don’t know of any advertiser whom I have served 
through the years who went into an advertising campaign 
primarily because he felt impelled to render a social service. 
On this I want to be candid and emphatic. His funda- 
mental thought was that he make a profit. 


But I can assure you that time without number I have 
seen advertisers glow with the thought that as a secondary 
result of their effort, their advertising in increasing demand 
tor a worthy article was rendering a true social service. 


In fact, though he advertised his wares with the profit 
motive as the accentuating force, I know no really sound 
idvertiser who did not realize that if his wares did not 
perform a service, he would fail to get the repeat sales 
without which, over a long period of time, there is no chance 
to make a profit in a legitimate enterprise. 

Of course, no one who is discussing the subject with 
frankness, would undertake to deny that in the course of 
the years there have been advertised to the American public 
many articles the merits of which have been misrepresented, 
or which did not perform an anywise needed social service. 
But in comparison to the total number of advertisers these 
are the exception and not the rule, and they have diminished 
constantly with the years. 

However, whenever the subject of advertising is being 
denounced, these exceptions are cited. The whole picture 
of advertising is thus distored by a false emphasis: the 
legitimate operations of thousands upon thousands of earnest 
advertisers are thereby beclouded. 

Of course there have been fakers and frauds in ad- 
vertising just as there have been fakers and frauds in the 
sciences, in medicine, in law, in politics, but we do not 
condemn all these professions because of the small minority 
of fakers and frauds. We organize within and without 
the profession or craft to regulate and eliminate them. We 
do not burn down the barn to get rid of the rats. 

Most of the intellectuals who have propagandized in 
opposition to advertising as a whole, seem to me to premise 
their conclusions on this thesis:—since most advertisers are 
frauds, and successful frauds, the public must be composed 
largely of morons. Unlike “Honest Abe,’’ they seem to 
believe all, or nearly all of the consumers can be fooled all 
the time. Hence, they seem to conclude, as a substitute for 
free advertising the Government should constantly and vigil- 
antly step in between the advertiser and the public. 

We, i.e., you and I as taxpayers, publish in Washing- 
ton, a bi-weekly periodical called ““The Consumer’s Guide.” 
This is issued by the Consumer’s Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is widely circulated among consumer groups, wom- 
en's clubs, teachers of home economics, etc. I do not chal- 
lenge the technical accuracy of this work. Furthermore it 


has a social value. 


However, to my mind, it goes far, far into the field of 
government guidance (if not actual government control) 
when it advocates the setting up of Government standards 
by which the consumer should purchase; this because of 
the fact that the average consumer would not understand 
a Government standard if he bumped into it in broad day- 
light. I beseech you, for example, to read the Government 
specifications for soap. Get a copy of them, take them with 
you shopping. Try anywhere to buy a soap to fit the speci- 
fications. Try to find a sales clerk who could read these 
specifications any better than you. It is not only an inter- 
esting but an illuminating experiment. 


In a sense, the consumer has ever been a voter on the 
articles he wanted to buy just as he is a voter on candidates 
for public office. 


If we accept the proposals of the anti-advertising Tre- 
formers,” we might as well accept the thesis that there has 
to be a Bureau of Standards to save the voter from him- 
self by guiding him as to the merits of all the various 
candidates for political office. 


We might amuse ourselves by visioning a Bureau that 
had authority, by law, to grade the various candidates and 
to deny the candidates the right to any appeal or to the 
projection of any philosophy not laid down by the Bureau. 


And carrying the thought further, if there be applied 
to political propaganda what was proposed to be applied 
to commercial advertising in the Tugwell Bill, the political 
candidate might finally have a right only to put in his 
literature his name, his age, his weight, the color of his 
hair, the school at which he was educated, and possibly (but 
of this I am not at all certain) a little sketch of his ancestry. 

I am not exaggerating when I state in its ultimate 
working out this is exactly what the Tugwell Bill proposed 
to do for advertising. 

Thus, at every turn, you see we can only discuss this 
subject of “Advertising’s Place in Current Distribution” 
according to our philosophy as to the relation of Govern- 
ment to the individual. 

If the Bureaus in Washington and their allies, both 
governmental and privately organized throughout the coun- 
try, should perchance capture the consumers’ vote with their 
standards and gradings, then the private competitive system, 
at least so far as trademarked articles go, will have been, 
by and large, made impossible. Therefore, even if not con- 
trolled or stifled by legislation, advertising, as we know it 
will for the most part have ceased to exist. Why? 

Because the logical result of the standardization in 
manufacture and claims thus brought about, to my mind, 
must be ultimately regimentation of the producer and regi- 
mentation of the consumer. This regimentation would come 
about, normally, because in its final working out it would 
be almost impossible for the advertiser to make the slightest 
emotional appeal. Dry standards would govern. Adver- 
tising could be no more than an index, or like a classified 
telephone book. 

Thus, again, we are confronted by the question: Which 
philosophy shall we adopt? 

The two philosophies, so far as concerns advertising, 
come to the parting of the ways when we seek the answers 
to these questions: 

1. Is the “emotional appeal” a legitimate weapon in 
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salesmanship (and of social value) or is a bare index of 
facts a better, safer guide for consumers? 

2. Is the increased consumption of advertised articles 
desirable or harmful? Or is the so-called increase in con- 
sumption merely a diversion of consumption otherwise di- 
rected elsewhere? 

3. Does advertising reduce selling costs; hence of ulti- 
mate benefit to the consumer? Or is it primarily a means 
of befuddling the consumer so that he readily pays an ex- 
cessive price? q 

What I mean by the emotional appeal is not the method 
of inventing the drama of fiction, but of dramatizing a fact, 
of putting in picture, or simile, enticingly and dramatically, 
what otherwise would be a dry, dreary, drab index. 

Advertising is salesmanship in print. Certainly we 
would not ask of the spoken salesman that he confine him 
self merely to the dry representation of specifications and 
statistics, which in the end, technically neither he nor the 
consumer might understand. 


Neither would we ask the politician in seeking the 
public ear, to omit the emotional appeal. Excellent men 
have failed to win or to continue to hold public office be- 
cause they syllogized instead of appealing to the emotions. 
It was their loss; and ours, as voters. 

I, for one, believe that advertising, by appealing to 
human emotions, has largely increased the total desire of 
the American people for myriad products, thus has increased 
the will to work that desire might be satisfied. Even those 
outstanding inventions—motor car and radio—to my mind 
would never have achieved their great volume without ad- 
vertising. Certainly none of us but will agree that Henry 
Ford is one of the outstanding geniuses under the modern 
industrial system. Yet he has felt it necessary to advertise, 
to stimulate the sales of his car. 

The motor car ‘manufacturers, as a whole, recognize 
the fact that while an important part of their advertising 
was and is to get preference for their particular product, 
if that factor did not exist at all the total of their adver- 
tising would be justified in the added stimulation created 
among the people to own a motor car. 

According to some older teachers of economic phil- 
osophy, this idea of “stimulating consumption’’ is all fallacy. 
But today, there is at least one group which must accept 
my faith in the value of stimulating consumption. That 
is the united group of New Dealers who so emphatically 
give, as one of the causes of our depression, the alleged 
evil of over-production. 

In one sense at least the social value of stimulating 
consumption will be denied by no thinker, no matter of 
what school. Whenever consumption is stimulated for a 
superior article, especially when the use of that article tends 
to raise the standard of living, the stimulus is worth many 
times its cost. I’ll illustrate later by example. 

One of our American traits, which is particularly at- 
tributable to advertising’s influence in keeping the better 
of things of life before us, is our desire to get ahead. 

We are enormously curious about the ways other people 
live, particularly if they belong to our own, or a higher 
income level, and ordinarily we do not find out how other 
people live so that we may live differently, but so that we 

may live in exactly the same way. 


In countries where the standards of living do not 
change, consumers let their habits dictate their purchases. 
Witness Mexico, where the peon works 6 days a week if 
he gets $1 a day; and works only three days a week if his 
wages are doubled. This holds true also in an industrialized 
country where membership in a fixed social class is taken 
for granted. The fixed social habits of the various classes 
in those countries influence the market to a degree that is 
noticeable even to the most superficial traveler. 


How different is America! Largely through adver- 
tising we have created desire. ‘This desire has translated 
itself into increased employment, based, mind you, on the 
common man’s stimulated desire for higher standards of 
living. 

Now as to the price question. 


True there are and have been some advertised articles 
that have been sold at excessive profit. 


But these usually have been near luxury articles com- 
paratively short lived—lilies of the field. In general, com- 
petition has been a salutary corrective. Competing articles 
—advertised or unadvertised—in due time always displaced 
the profiteer and exploiter. 


I maintain such overpriced advertised articles are in- 
significant in number, compared to the whole. 


The great body of advertised articles, under wise man- 
agement, without thought of altruism, have reduced selling 
price or improved quality or both, as public acceptance has 
increased volume. 


Let me illustrate my contention in the preceding para- 
graphs. I regret time permits only the fewest fact stories. 

During the war the Germans had great difficulty in 
getting ample cotton and were driven to substitutes. Among 
these was a very efficient substitute made of pulp wood 
which was used for surgical dressings. 


When we entered the war our government subsidized 
the building of large plants for the making of this surgical 
substitute dressing. 

With the war ended the output of these plants was 
no longer needed. An ingenious, venturesome manufac- 
turer, with one such plant on his hands, perfected his prod- 
uct for use by women. Instinctively an advertiser, he coined 
a good name—Kotex. 

It took vision, capital, and courage to educate the 
women nationwide on the great benefits to be derived from 
this new sanitary hygienic absorbent and to give them a 
knowledge on this important subject which millions here- 
tofore had been lacking. 

Large capital expenditures had to be made, large sums 
of money advanced in spoken and printed salesmanship. 

The product first appeared at 65c. In time, through 
the education given to women by advertising (not by in- 
dexing the advantage of Kotex but by emotional appeals) 
the volume grew so that today Kotex is vended at 20c, list 
price. 

Furthermore, since the product has been constantly im- 
proved through scientific experiment, a much better article 
is offered the public at less than one-third the original price. 

The manufacturer knew that if he retained too much 
profit to himself, two things would happen: 1. His volume 
could not grow; 2. He would be holding up an umbrella 
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under which others could take a big share of the market 
from him at a lower price. 

[ recite the Kotex incident because it vividly shows 
what I could demonstrate with scores of other cases with 
which I have been personally connected, how manufacturers 
have devised an article for which there was a real social 
need, educated the public on the use of that article and 
finally, had increased consumption of this article and thereby 
production of all materials used in its manufacture—there- 
upon the lower price followed naturally. 


I shall now give a different type of case, where service 
was rendered by increasing the quality of value rather than 
by mere price reductions. 

Some 40 years ago there was no such thing as a soup 
Today, largely through the public’s education, via 
advertising, the total consumption of soup in cans runs into 
It has been jestingly said the American housewife 
keeps house with a can opener, but she has thus been freed 
tor opportunity for leisure to use as she may will. 


In 1929 the Campbell Soup Company stated that 30 
vears before their output was 500,000 cans for the entire 
year, and in 1929 it was 18 million cans a week. In 1898 
the sales expense was 712‘% and for advertising 14% of 
the selling price. In 1929 the cost for selling was 244% 
and for advertising less than 3%, making a total selling cost 
of 54% or 2% tess than the cost for salesmen alone in 
1898. 

I remember distinctly one day when the founder of 
the Campbell Soup Company, never a client of mine, told 
me that a certain type of soup had grown four times in 
volume in the 12 months preceding, and with great amuse- 
ment showed me a score of letters from his salesmen saying 
they could not understand the great growth in this par- 
ticular type. 

He then told me the reason therefore. 

He said “When I founded this business | made up 
my mind that at no time would | be willing to make over 
a certain infinitesimal fraction of a cent profit on a can of 
soup; that when my volume had grown so that I was gain- 
ing more profit, without saying anything to anyone, I would 
immediately put that added profit into making my soup 
better. For there is no limit to what you can spend on 
soup. It is merely a question of how much money you have 
to spend. ‘lhe more money you have the more vegetables 
and meat you can put in, and the more you put in the more 
nourishing the soup. So that 1 made it a rule every six 
months to take what added profit their had come through 
our added volume and invest it in the improvement of our 
soup. ‘Thus our volume has grown. 

“A year ago | determined to put our current added 
per can profit into one particular type of soup. I said noth- 
ing to anyone. The greatest testimonial to the rightness of 
my policy is these mystified letters from my own sales force, 
asking why this soup has increased fourfold in twelve 
months.” 

Another case: 

| have been connected for 20 years with one of the 
largest selling brands of toothpaste. We started our adver- 
tising about the time America entered the World War. 
There was very little toothpaste advertising then. If I re- 
member correctly, in the Expeditionary Army only one in 


in Cans. 


billions. 


four had ever used a toothbrush. 
but I think it is within the fact. 


We projected the use of toothpaste through the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in advertising and kept pro- 
claiming to the American public, “Clean your teeth twice 
a day—see your dentist twice a year.” The use of the 
toothbrush in the United States increased within a few years 
manifold. Oral hygiene made overwhelming strides . 
competitors in turn increased their advertising, all directed 
at making America oral hygiene conscious. 


This statement is startling 


All the bureaucratic education which might come out 
of Washington, at the taxpayers’ expense, through the dry 
routine methods there employed could not have brought 
America to near the recognition of the importance of oral 
hygiene to human life, human health, and human happiness 
as a result of health, as the advertising by toothpaste manu- 
facturers accomplished. 


As to the price: At all times the consumer has had his 
choice of toothpastes, at all prices. He could buy the un- 
advertised as well as the advertised brand. In fact every 
chain store he enters attempts to induce him to buy their 
unadvertised brand at lower cost. He would not be trading 
with the chain store if he did not have confidence in them. 
lf he voluntarily chooses to continue a higher priced article, 
is it not because he feels a satisfaction and a security in its 
use that means much to him? 


Dr. Chas. H. Mayo, one of the two great Doctors 
Mayo, whom President Roosevelt has just honored for their 
outstanding contributions to mankind, in an address in 
San Francisco to fellow medical men, as quoted in “The 
Chronicle” of that city, said: 

“The modern dentist is doing a great work in pointing 
out that more than twenty ailments show themselves in the 
mouth. Amos ’n’ Andy are doing more than anyone else 
in the world to get people to care for their teeth.” 

Let us consider a product advertised by the Farmer— 
Sunkist oranges and lemons. 

I remember vividly my first contact with the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, over thirty years ago. The 
vice president in charge of traffic of the great Southern 
Pacific Railroad came into our office and said that the rail- 
road was interested in seeing the demand for oranges and 
lemons increased, so that they could get the added tonnage. 
Surely here was an impulse for creating both prosperity and 
higher standards of living, that I fear could never have been 
stimulated if private initiative were put in chains. 

This railroad official introduced us to the head of the 
newly formed Citrus Cooperative, composed of farmers in 
Southern California. An original venture of $3,000 in 
lowa—a test campaign—marked the entrance of Sunkist 
oranges into advertising. ‘That was 27 years ago. 

The per capita consumption of oranges has increased 
from 32 oranges a year then to 72 oranges a year now. A 
new generation in America has been reared—fed on orange 
juice from infancy. 

Advertising has become the orange farmers’ new hired 
man. By stimulating sales it enabled them to change red 
ink into profits. It resulted in a normal prosperity in Cali- 
fornia that has few parallels. The California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, which markets and advertises Sunkist oranges, 
is a cooperative, composed entirely of farmers who mer- 
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chandise their own wares. Ask any of them as to the vital 
part advertising has played in the prosperity of themselves 
and their families—what it has done through increasing de- 
mand for their product to enable them to become greater 
consumers of the products of others. 

An epic might be written on the added wealth that 
was brought to Southern California not only annually, but 
in the values of its lands, through the acceptance by the 
consuming public of the claims and representations of Sun- 
kist advertising. 

But what of the consumer? 

While Sunkist orange advertising attempted inciden- 
tally to bring about a preference for Sunkist oranges, this 
publicity has at all times devoted the major share of its 
expenditure to propagandizing through emotional appeals 
the value of oranges as such. So the consumer ate more 
oranges and fed orange juice to his children because through 
advertising he learned that oranges were something more 
than a delicious fruit to be found in the Christmas stocking 
or the 4th of July picnic. He learned of their health prop- 
erties—their vitamins, their minerals and their value in off- 
setting acidosis and their contribution to sound teeth. The 
Florida orange growers will bear witness that their con- 
sumption largely increased through the result of California 
advertising. 

Did time permit I might spend days giving similar 
illustrations of the history, the function and the contribu- 
tion of advertised articles. 

I picked these few cases at random merely to sketch 
the facts of advertising accomplishments as I know them, 





in order that I may thus confirm through reality the opera- 
tions of the philosophy which I have towards this subject. 

I maintain that advertising has stimulated production 
by stimulating consumption. I maintain it has done it on 
so vast a scale as to bring about a higher standard of living 
among the American people than would have possibly existed 
without advertising under any system. 

Witness: that in those countries where the standards 
of living are highest the proportion of advertising is great- 
est. It is important to note that as the standard of living 
goes down the standard of advertising goes down. This 
is universal. Perhaps you will answer that I put the cart 
before the horse. Then at least, you will concede that ad- 
vertising is in fact a cause and not merely the result of 
these better standards of living. 

Advertising is at its lowest in India and China. It is 
at its highest in the United States and Great Britain, just 
as it is higher in Great Britain and its colonies than it is 
in lower lving standard countries. 

And when advertising stimulates production of the ar- 
ticle advertised it stimulates in large degree the velocity ot 
business as a whole. 

Now let us view our subject from one of its broadest 
aspects: 

Surely no country in the world can boast of a press, 
both local and national, such as we have in America. The 
type of American newspaper and magazine that we know 
is a free press. Through the multiplicity of advertising the 
press in our generation has become increasingly independent. 
For, as advertisers multiply each individual advertiser counts 
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for less and less. No advertiser today can influence the 
editor’s fundamental policies. Any editor who might be 
thus influenced has a publication without influence. 

No more vicious calumny has ever been put forth than 
the suspicion that the press, in any major or important way, 
can be influenced editorially by its advertising patrons. 

In my own experience I personally have rarely asked 
a publisher for favor editorially because I felt the publisher 
would automatically conclude that I was trying to bring 
the pressure of my advertising patronage on him, and this 
he would resent and proceed to show his independence. 

Furthermore, every publisher knows that the advertiser 
would not continue to use his paper unless a profit came to 
him, and so my ability, and that of other advertisers, to 
influence any valuable publisher is by and large a myth. 
Because, he knows as well as we, he will only have our 
patronage so long as sales results justify it. 

I speak fact, not fiction. I speak from experience. 

I state here that a free press has been able to maintain 
itself in its freedom from all outside influences, including 
that of the individual advertiser, largely through total vol- 
ume of the advertising patronage which it created and 
deserved. 

Limit the freedom of advrtising, as it would be limited 
under the proposals of its adversaries, and we would do 
away with a large share of the American press. It would 
die in proportion as advertising would die. The first to 
go would be the country newspaper, which is the very back- 
bone of our American democratic freedom. 

And if these newspapers would not literally die, the 
very paucity of their advertising patronage would make them 
editorially subservient to the occasional patron. Of this 
there is ample evidence in those foreign countries in which 
advertising, in the modern sense, is still in its infancy. There 
the press is largely prostituted by its few powerful patrons. 

All that holds true of the effect of free advertising on 
the life of the press, has equal validity in relation to that 
new and vast instrument of public information—the radio. 

Hear ye! End free advertising and you will largely 
end a free press such as we have known. Here, again, the 
two philosophies come to clash. You and I must choose. 

“Advertising’s New Place in Distribution?” It is all 
according to your philosophy. If you believe by peaceful 
revolution our system should be changed into one of regi- 
mentation, or near regimentation, you may or may not ac- 
cept a new thesis on advertising. 


I, for. one, feel that if we keep adding responsibilities 
and authority to bureaucracy, from the very nature of 
bureaucracy, no matter how honest or high minded, we 
finally place the dead hand of government on private 
initiative. 

For some years I was in the government service as 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board. And from 
my experience there I stated here in Boston, at that time, 
before your famous Chamber of Commerce, that I had 
found “Government in business to be poison ivy in the 
garden of industry.” 

I do not mean by this to reject that there is no place 
for government beside business and as a brake for the cor- 
rection of evils. But I do say, to repeat myself, that we 
do not burn down the barn to rid ourselves of the rats. 

It is not only the length of a step that counts, but it 
is the direction. So far as advertising is concerned those 
who oppose it as it existed propose as a substitute such 
action or near regimentation of producer and consumer alike. 
There will be no other alternative. 

I merely wish to raise my voice in the hope that we 
will not reject our past just because it has been our past. 
We, in advertising, as in other vocations and professions in 
America, recognize the evils that any systems and any times 
will finally accumulate. We militantly desire to correct 
those evils, while maintaining the best in the system which 
has been handed down to us rather than throwing the sys- 
tem away which has served us wel). 

I can see no new place for Acvertising in distribution. 
Either in general principles, it must hold its old place 
changed under changing conditions, with abuses corrected, 
or its place will be in the great nowhere. 

That vital basic factor of all advertising, the free will 
response on the part of those addressed cannot live under 
the limitations of regimentation. The freedom of adver- 
tising must live in order that we may have the freedom of 
the consumer—and, yes, perchance, if I am right, the very 
freedom of the press and of the air. 

I, for one, am in no wise discouraged. I am glad the 
conflicting views of the two philosophies are now being 
brought boldly into the open. The debate may be long, the 
decisions delayed. If our debate on all the subjects which 
are pressing us—advertising included—is democratically 
continued, it is my conviction that there will emerge a bet- 
ter, a stronger, a sounder America—undaunted, imperish- 
able! 
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